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distance makes 
no difference... 


Remote as your overseas business 
may be, its insurance protection through 
AFIA is serviced by a nearby office 
whose personnel know local conditions, 
laws and regulations and apply 
them for your security. 








It’s one of the big pluses you get when 
you insure through AFIA. Then you 
have more than 600 offices and agencies 
in 63 foreign lands constantly ready 
and willing to help you with your foreign 
insurance problems and the settlement 
of claims—the same type of service you 
expect on “‘Main St., U.S.A.’’. 

Ask your local insurance agent or 
broker to consult AFIA on all foreign 
insurance problems. 














| AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 William Street e New York 38, New York 
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An association of 22 American capital stock fire, marine, casualty and 
surety insurance companies providing insurance protection in foreign lands 




















The school’s 24-page catalogue 
is available free upon request. 
Address your card or letter to 
the Secretary, IAS.... 











The LAS STUDENT 


Beticutarly in: the field of adult education, a 
school is dependent for its good name upon the 
accomplishments of its students. 


e We are proud of the continuing success of thou- 
sands of IAS students both in business and in pub- 
lic accounting practice. The chief purpose of this 
message is to acknowledge their achievements* 
with respect and appreciation. 


e IAS students in general are exceptionally well 
qualified to pursue effectively a study program de- 
signed for adult education. They are mature; a 
recent survey showed an age range of 18 to 59, 
an average of 31 years. Most are married and 
hold responsible office jobs. 


e Many are college graduates; 7,641 college 
graduates enrolled with IAS during the five years 
1951-55. 


e The very fact that a man has completed a com- 
prehensive home-study course indicates ambition, 
self-reliance, willingness to work hard, and self- 
discipline. Sincerity of purpose is clearly demon- 
strated in that each student pays his own fee. 


e Qualities like these are not common today. That 
IAS men and women students possess them to a 
marked degree helps to explain why so many of 
our former students are found among the leading 
accountants throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


*For one example, more than 1,900 of those who passed CPA 


examinations during the five years 14-24-55 had obtained all 
or a part of their accounting training from LAS. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 
A Correspondence Scheel Since 1903 


209 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD @¢ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Editorial material in THE CONTROLLER is 
selected in accordance with the following: 






Contents for December 1956 


FEATURES 
THE DYNAMIC AMERICAN ECONOMY—Views of well-known 


economists and businessmen on economic prospects 





CONCEPT OF MODERN CONTROLLERSHIP 
of Controllers Institute of America 






1. To establish, coordinate and maintain 
through authorized management, an integrated 
plan for the control of operations. Such a plan 
would provide, to the extent required in the 
business, cost standards, expense budgets, sales 
forecasts, profit planning, and programs for 
capital investment and financing, together 






INADEQUATE DEPRECIATION IN THE METALS MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY—A critical appraisal of depreciation policies and the 








problems they cause—Wilbert A. Walker 































with the necessary procedures to effectuate the : 
plan. : THE AUDIT OF CASH—Auditors’ fees can be reduced if procedures 
2. To measure performance against approved a for cash audit are changed—Edward J. Taylor 


operating plans and standards, and to report 
and interpret the results of operations to all 
levels of management. This function includes 
the design, installation and maintenance of 
accounting and cost systems and records, the 
determination of accounting policy and the 
compilation of statistical records as required. 


STAYING AHEAD OF THE DIRECTORS—including a check list of 
items to be presented for board consideration and follow up— 
Harold F. Hynes 


1956 INDEX 
TO ARTICLES AND AUTHORS PUBLISHED IN THE CONTROLLER . 


3. To measure and report on the validity of 
the objectives of the business and on the effec- 
tiveness of its policies, organization structure 
and procedures in attaining those objectives. 


This includes consulting with all segments of 
management responsible for policy or action DEPARTMENTS 
concerning any phase of the operation of the CORRESPONDENCE 


business as it relates to the performance of this 


function. SCANNING THE SCENE—Paul Haase 


4. To report to government agencies, as re- 
quired, and to supervise all matters relating 
to taxes. 


WASHINGTON NEWS-~—Benjamin R. Makela 


PAGING THE NEW BOOKS 


5. To interpret and report on the effect of ers Ge. 
Appraising the Economics of Electronic Computers 


external influences on the attainment of the 
objectives of the business. This function in- 
cludes the continuous appraisal of economic 
and social forces and of governmental influ- 
ences as they affect the operations of the 
business. 


RESEARCH NOTES 
PERSONAL NOTES 


6. To provide protection for the assets of OPPORTUNITIES 


the business. This function includes establish- 
ing and maintaining adequate internal control 
and auditing, and assuring proper insurance 
coverage. 
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Experienced space buyers recognize that the entire 
circulation of a publication isn’t necessarily all 
“eatin’ meat” for every advertiser. It’s who, where 
and how that counts, not end figures. Careful study 
of all available circulation FACTS as related to 
markets is required to appraise media for its adver- 
tising value. 


The audited information in A.B.C. *farm publica- 
tion reports includes: « How much paid circulation * 
How much unpaid distribution * How many R.F.D. 
subscribers * How many non-R.F.D. * How much 
subscribers pay * Where they are located * Whether 
or not premiums are used * How many subscribers 
are in arrears. 













The American Meat Institute tells meat 
packers and housewives how much “eatin’ 
meat” there is in a 1000 pound steer—40 
different cuts from a side of beef—how 
many pounds of hides, hoofs and fats. 











Courtesy American Meat Institute 


By using audited information from A.B.C. reports 
as a basis for media decisions, you can most accu- 
rately judge media for their value to your business 
and know what you get—how much “eatin’ meat”— 
for your advertising investment. This farm pub- 
lication is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations. Ask for a copy of our A.B.C. report and 
then study it. 


*The Audit Bureau of Circulations is a cooperative, non- 
profit association of 3,450 advertisers, advertising agencies 
and publishers. Organized in 1914, A.B.C. established a 
definition for paid circulation, rules and standards for 
measuring circulations and methods for auditing and re- 
porting circulation FACTS. 


THE CONTROLLER 


* A.B.C. REPORTS—FACTS AS A BASIC MEASURE OF ADVERTISING VALUE 

























CONTROLLERSHIP IN HOLLAND 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

The following letter, addressed to our 
organization, may interest you re control- 
lership developments, or lack of them, 
abroad. 


The Institute of Management Sciences 
Baltimore, Md. 


Obviously you will be greatly surprised to 
receive a letter from somebody in the Neth- 
erlands completely unknown to you! There- 
fore kindly allow me to inform you first 
of some personalia. 

I am a student in business economics at 
the Netherlands School of Economics at 
Rotterdam being engaged at present on my 
master degree for business organization and 


management, which I hope to finish March 
next year. Before starting my university 
training (in 1952), I have been employed 
for six years with the Bataafsche Petroleum 
Company (Royal Dutch Shell Group) to 
acquire some practical experience, as well as 
the necessary funds to finance my study. 

In connection with a specialized study in 
the field of managerial control and manage- 
ment accounting, on which I am working 
now, I address myself to you for some in- 
formation which may be of great help to me 
and which, as I hope, you may possibly be 
able and prepared to give. 

As you will undoubtedly know, the re- 
ports of the various European productivity 
teams, which visited the United States in 
recent years, make unanimously mention of 
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the important function of the “controller” 
in American business enterprises. 

Time and again the necessity is stated 
to make a thorough study of the possibilities 
to introduce a similar function in European 
business organizations. (See for example 
the report of the Technical Assistance Mis. 
sion No. 50, published by the OEEC in 
Paris, 1952, ‘Cost Accounting and Produc. 
tivity,” page 77, recommendation 4: “The 
conception of controllership should be en- 
couraged.” ) 

I have long been puzzled by this impor- 
tant subject on which, as far as I know, only 
little systematic research has been _per- 
formed in our country up till now. After 
reading several contradictory publications 
on the subject of the controller’s function 
and after various discussions with practical 
businessmen, I have gradually come to the 
conclusion that there are various complex 
factors which together form a strong resist- 
ance to introducing this managerial function 
into the organization of business enterprises 
in the Netherlands. One of the perhaps 
most important of these factors, at least in 
my opinion, is a complete misunderstanding 
of the concept of “control” and its implica- 
tions as well as the inadequate distinction 
and misleading confusion that is commonly 
made with regard to the functions of “‘con- 
troller” and “industrial accountant” and 
their respective position in the organization 
structure. 

Moreover I am under the impression that 
the established interests of industrial ac- 
countants and internal auditors are playing 
a part in the resisting forces as well. 

What I should like to do now is to at- 
tempt to make a contribution to a better 
understanding of the concept of controller- 
ship, to consider the possibilities of intro- 
ducing the function of the controller 
(adapted however to local conditions), as 
well as to study the problems that may 
arise in connection with this reorganization. 

As up till now I have been entirely de- 
pendent on my own limited knowledge of 
the undoubtedly extensive documentation, 
which exists on this subject in the States, 
there are still many questions which I have 
put myself, to which I don’t know the an- 
swer yet. Therefore I would be much 
obliged if you would be so kind as to help 
me clarify the following points and/or to 
give me some advice as to any scientific pub- 
lications dealing with these problems. 


1. Has any fundamental control-theory been 
developed in the U.S.A. as a basis for 
managerial control in general and for the 
function of the controller in particular? 
Any theoretical principles of control 
within the framework of existing theory 
of management and organization? 

2. What are the general and specific factors 
which have contributed so much to the 
evolution of the controller’s function in 
American industry? What is the histori- 
cal background of this function? What 
are the reasons that this function has be- 
come a top-management function? 

3. What are the factors which influence 
and determine the functional limits and 
the range of duties and responsibilities of 
the controller’s function? What principles 
are to be observed when this function is 


(Continued on page 562) 
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STOCK RECORDS 


FILES” 





CREDIT FILES 


COST RECORDS 


PURCHASING 
RECORDS 


INSURANCE | 
RECORDS 


PAYROLL 
RECORDS 


You’ll ride the crest of high output efficiency 
with this all-in-one, fatigue-reducing work 
station. KARD-VEYER is the new electrically- 
powered card-file unit that cuts finding, 
posting and filing time to seconds. 

At the touch of a button as many as 8,800 
cards come into view on a single carrier. 
Two carriers or over 17,000 cards revolve 
into place right before your eyes. KARD- 
VEYER holds from 16,000 to 80,000 record 
cards in sizes 8” x 5” to 214” x 3” including 
standard punched-cards 7%” x 3144”. 


mechanize active card 
reference files 


with KARD-VEYE Rt 


Get a broader, faster, better view of your 
records on KARD-VEYER. For any type of 
large, active reference file, KARD-VEYER 
gives you motion economy that means 
greater productivity than ever before... 
saves profit dollars in time and space. 
Investigate KARD-VEYER today! A clearly 
illustrated KARD-VEYER booklet is yours for 
the asking. Call the Remington Rand 
Office near you, or, write to Room 2211, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. Ask for 
LBV706. 


Remington. Frand 
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by Maurice S. Newman 


%& INDUSTRIAL FINANCING 
by Glenn A. Welsch 


by Roger R. Crane 





Forthcoming Features 


%& PLANNING AND CONTROL IN 
MACHINE ACCOUNTING INSTALLATIONS 


%e OPERATIONS RESEARCH IN 


INDUSTRY 








built in an existing organization-struc- 
ture? 

4. What are the reasons for the centraliza- 
tion of all activities, which are now com- 
monly regarded as part of the controller’s 
task, in one function? 

5. What will be the influence of introduc- 
ing the function of controller on the ex- 
isting social organization within the en- 
terprise? What are the psychological im- 
plications of this function and what may 
be the impact on existing human rela- 
tions? What changes in communication 
structure will be evident? 

6. Has any research been made into the field 
of interaction between leadership and 
control? What will be the influence of so- 
cial structure and climate, of the various 
types of leadership, on the process of 
control within the enterprise? 


I am aware that the above mentioned 
questions, in the form I have put them, may 
be too complicated to be answered in a few 
words. I do hope, however, that by putting 
them, I have given you an idea of the prob- 
lems which occupy me and for which I am 
seeking a solution. I shall appreciate it ex- 
tremely if you would help me in finding an 
answer to all these questions. 


D. P. REMPT 
Rochussenstraat 1858 
Rotterdam, Holland 


PANAMA CANAL GROUP 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

There is a good possibility that I may 
present a number of courses during the 
coming Christmas vacation to employes of 
the Panama Canal Company. It is not defi- 
nite yet but in the meantime I am looking 
about for readings and cases which might 
be of interest to such a group. 

The paper “Direct Costing” by Peter M. 
Chiuminatto, included in the papers from 
your 24th Annual National Conference* 
would, I believe, fit very nicely into the 
tentative plans I have for these courses. 
Consequently, I am writing to ask if I may 
have permission to have this paper repro- 
duced in Panama with, of course, full 
credit to the source. 


FRANK P. SMITH 

Director 

Bureau of Business Research 
School of Business Administration 
University of Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


* From the booklet ‘Budgeting, Forecasting 
and Return on Investment’’ published by Con- 
trollers Institute of America, Two Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. $1.00.—The Editors. 
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“CON” AND “COMP” AGAIN... 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


We have had a discussion in our office 
recently as to the meaning of the words 
“controller” and “comptroller” and we are 
wondering if you would be kind enough 
to supply us with the answer. 

We would like to know specifically: Do 
the two words mean the same, or do the 
have different definitions? If they have 
different definitions, would you be so kind 
as to define both for us ? 

As a subscriber to your magazine, THE 
CONTROLLER, I might mention that we 
think it is a very fine publication and have 
received much valuable information from 
it. 

F. W. MEYER 
Lowell Bleachery, Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


We refer Mr. Meyer to the editorial on 
page 565, in this issue of THE CONTROLLER 
and for further details to the April 1943, 
May 1953 and June 1955 issues of THE 
CONTROLLER. —The Editors 


JOEL DEAN IN HANDBOOK 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


We would like permission to reprint the 
article entitled “Pricing a New Product” 
by Joel Dean, which appeared in the April 
1955 issue of THE CONTROLLER. We 
would plan to use the text in its entirety. 

This reprint would appear in a hand- 
book we are preparing for distribution to 
the registrants attending our Special Con- 
ference on ‘““Commercializing Research Re- 
sults” to be held on January 10-11, 1957 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 

The handbook is designed to furnish 
additional background information on the 
subject and I feel that your excellent arti- 
cle would serve this purpose well. 

Of course, we would give proper credit 
to THE CONTROLLER. I should like to em- 
phasize that this handbook is for the lim- 
ited audience of registrants at the confer- 
ence; it will not be placed on sale. 


ARNOLD DOLIN 

Assistant Editor 

American Management Association 
New York 


OVERSEAS READING 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


We would like your permission to te- 
produce the article “The Relation of In- 
vested Capital to Profit” by Daniel M. 
Sheehan, appearing in the October 1956 
issue of THE CONTROLLER. 

We would like to send copies of this 
article to about 60 persons engaged in the 
financial operations of our overseas affili- 
ated companies. 


C. O. OsTROM 
International General Electric Company 
New York 
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Guaranty Trust Company Develops 
New “Pooled’”’ Funds Plan for 
Employee-Benefit Trusts 


Companies with pension, 
profit-sharing, or other em- 
ployee-benefit trust funds 
can now select pooled trust 
funds with investment pro- 
gram to suit their needs. 


A new kind of employee-benefit trust 
fund arrangement, established recently 
by Guaranty, makes it possible for com- 
panies desiring to invest in pooled funds 
to achieve greater diversification of in- 
vestments than ever before. 
Unlike many other pooled fund arrange- 
ments, the Guaranty plan does not 
“freeze” all participating trusts into a 
single diversification program. Rather, it 
is made up of two “commingled” funds: 
the first invests only in common or capi- 
tal stocks, the second in investments 
other than common or capital stocks. 
Here’s how it works: 
¢ The investment policy for each par- 
ticipating trust is determined by 
Guaranty after consultation with of- 
ficers or directors of the corporation 
—or the company may itself fix the 
investment policy. Within the scope 
of the policy established, the propor- 
tion of the participating fund to be 
invested through the medium of each 
of the Commingled Funds is then 
determined. 


The proportion of the fund invested 
through each of the two commingled 
trusts is subject to revision to meet 
changing economic conditions. 


There is no maximum dollar limit on 
the size of the individual trust that 
may participate. 


A trust may invest through either or 
both of the funds. 

Participation is limited to employee- 
benefit trusts of which Guaranty is 
sole trustee, which qualify under the 
Internal Revenue Code and which 
specifically authorize participation. 


Guaranty Trust Company is trustee of 
both Commingled Funds and is respon- 
sible for their operation and for the se- 
lection of investments held in them. 

Each of the Commingled Funds will 
hold many issues of securities, some of 
which, because of their size, could not 





GUARANTY 
COMMINGLED 
TRUST FUND 


(COMMON 
STOCKS) 


















otherwise be readily included in the in- 
vestment portfolio of an individual 
participating trust. Every dollar that an 
employee-benefit trust invests through 
the medium of a commingled fund is, 
in effect, “spread” among all the in- 
vestments of that fund. 

The participating trusts, therefore, no 
matter of what size, obtain all the in- 
vestment advantages inherent in a 
very large fund. 


"INVESTMENT PROGRAMS DIVERSIFIED TO FIT. 
THE NEEDS OF EMPLOYEE-BENEFIT TRUSTS 
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If you would like to have more details 
regarding these funds, write on your 
business letter- 
head for a com- 
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Capital Funds tn excess of $400,000,000 
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DESIGN... First in importance ‘ 
is selection of the proper plan or 
plans for your Company. 


INVESTMENT... Once a plan 


has been established, nothing is 
more important than the proper 
investment of your funds. 










| We have had many years of ex- 
\ perience in the design, adminis- 
Nt tration, and iaeaneaase of all 
i) types i employee benefit plans. 
















Write or telephone our PENSION TRUST DIVISION 
22 William Street, New York 


The FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York 
55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Trust Company Affiliate 
CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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“Hats Off to the Past— 
Coats Off to the Future” 

Office automation and machine accounting, far from re- 
ducing job employment opportunities, are creating bigger 
jobs because they increase the need for higher calibre people. 
The demands of business for accounting talent are growing 
with leaps and bounds, especially for the college trained 
who have top-management potential. 

This is the message which Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica, on the occasion of its 25th birthday, is broadcasting to 
high schools and colleges, in its newly published brochure, 
“Moving Up in Business—A Look at Managerial Account- 
ing.” 

The Institute, formed in December 1931, now embraces 
the controllers, treasurers, vice presidents-finance—and indi- 
viduals ef like calibre—of over 4,500 large- and middle-size 
companies in the United States and Canada. 

Time was, the Institute recalls, when accounting was pri- 
marily a matter of ‘‘tallying up figures.” Today's emphasis 
is on the interpretation and use of data for the planning and 
budgeting needs of management. The controller’s concern 
is not only with the present, but with the future as well. His 
records, interpretations and advice deal not only with fi- 
nances but also with people and products, equipment and 
material, sales and profits. His sphere of activity includes 
budgets, taxes, costs, auditing, forecasting and financial con- 
trol. Because he is in a position to weigh the impact of 
higher wage costs and fringe benefits on prices, profits and 
capital requirements, he is a key figure on management's 
side of the collective-bargaining table. 

Born in a depression year, the Institute’s growth was ac- 
celerated by external events. The Securities Act of 1933 gave 
the controller of a corporation, for the first time, legal re- 
sponsibility comparable to that of the officers, directors and 
the public accountant. In 1934, the federal income tax re- 
turn first provided for signature by ‘‘the controller or chief 
accounting officer.” These developments were followed by 
the Securities-Exchange Act of 1934, the National Labor 
Relations Act of 1938, an excess profits tax law, and the like. 

World War II brought the withholding tax, wage and 
price stabilization, controlled materials, government con- 
tracts and renegotiation, and other tasks and challenges. All 
added new duties for controllers. 

Throughout its 25 years, the Institute has been called 
upon perennially to explain the difference, if any, between 
‘controller’ and “‘comptroller.’’ Its ready answer is that both 


spellings are used to describe the identical functions in busi- 
ness and government, and that ‘‘comptroller”’ is an erroneous 
spelling based on a false association with the French 
“compter,” to count. The Institute adopted the simpler 
spelling in 1931 because it was less cumbersome and more in 
keeping with the times. Most companies which have estab- 
lished the office of controller in the past decade have spelled 
it that way, and ‘‘controller’’ now far outnumbers its older 
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GROWTH OF MEMBERSHIP 
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The Institute’s membership. grew from the 30 founding 
members in 1931 to 1,585 ten years later and to 3,735 in 
1951. Its 1956 directory lists 4,513, in every line of busi- 
ness. The organization now has 50 local Controls, or 
branches, including four in Canada and one in Puerto Rico. 
Approximately 100 of its members have been elected presi- 
dents of their companies, dramatizing the Institute's point 
that private, or managerial, accounting is a path to the high- 
est echelon. 


GROWTH OF CONTROLS 
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In parallel columns, we present herewith a review of the 
events—in the world and in controllership—during the past 
quarter-century that has been so significant in the growth of 
understanding and acceptance of the principles and practice 


of modern controllership. (Turn to the next page) 
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IN CONTROLLERSHIP ... 

1931 Preliminary soundings by 
Arthur R. Tucker as to need for 
an organization of controllers. 
Controllers Institute of America 
incorporated in Washington, D. C. 
Frank J. Carr, first president 


1932 Institute offices opened 
January 2. First annual meeting. 
By-laws adopted. Election of first 
board of directors. Three com- 
mittees established: Executive; 
Budget and Finance; and Admis- 
sions. Membership reached 100 in 
April. Frank J. Carr re-elected 
president. 


1933 Senate and House com- 
mittees asked to have SEC bill 
contain provision that controllers 
sign registration statements—the 
act included this provision. First 
local Control, New York City, 
organized. 


1934. THE CONTROLLER begins 
publication. First spring confer- 
ence in New York. Two new In- 
stitute committees formed: Edu- 
cation and Co-operation with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. Advertisement for annual 
meeting said: “Bring your Tuxedo 
and help demonstrate the character 
of the men who make up this 
organization.” 


1935. Research Council organ- 
ized. National Committee on 
Social Security formed. First pic- 
ture in THE CONTROLLER: of 
Fourth Annual Dinner. Treasury 
Department agrees to recognize 
signature of controller or chief ac- 
counting officer on tax returns. 
List of duties of a controller in- 
creased by one to 17. Fifth local 
Control, San Francisco, chartered. 


1936 Institute celebrates Fifth 
Anniversary. THE CONTROLLER 
carries its first cover in color. 
Membership reaches 500. Tenth 
local Control, Cincinnati, char- 
tered. 


1937. = Editorial comment in THE 
CONTROLLER expresses hope that 
New Deal has run out of regula- 
tory measures affecting business. 
Public Service Company describes 
duties of its controller in its newly 
adopted by-laws. National Plan- 
ning Committee established. Fif- 
teenth Control, Milwaukee, char- 
tered. 


1938 Institute membership 
reaches 1,000. Committee on Co- 
operation with Treasury Depart- 
ment established. Board of Direc- 
tors approves first report of Plan- 
ning Committee. First midwestern 
conference in Minneapolis. Twen- 
tieth Control, Kansas City, char- 
tered. 


1939 Membership represents 
1,240 businesses. Institute releases 
a study on effect of new SEC regu- 
lations. 


1940 Two studies published: 
“Controllership: Its Functions and 
Techniques” and “100 Questions 
and Problems on Controllership.” 


- . » AND IN THE WORLD 

1931 Britain leaves gold stand- 
ard. War debt moratorium. Japa- 
nese invade Manchuria. Hunger 
marchers petition White House. 


1932. Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation established. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt elected; also first 
woman senator. Bonus March in 
Washington. British imperial trad- 
ing system created at Ottawa. 


1933. New Deal inaugurated. 
Bank Holidays. TVA created. 
NRA “Blue Eagle’’ codes. Gold 
clause repealed. End of prohibi- 
tion. Hitler comes to power. Fed- 
eral Securities Act adopted. Un- 
employment 15 million. 


1934 Italy invades Ethiopia. 
U. S. currency devalued. Dust 
Bowl migration. SEC formed. Sec- 
tion 77B of Bankruptcy Act 
adopted. Export-Import Bank in- 
corporated. 


1935 NRA unconstitutional. 
National Labor Relations Act 
adopted. Social Security begins. 
Public Utility Holding Company 
Act passed. CIO formed. WPA 
set up. First air mail flight across 
Pacific. U. S. Neutrality Act in- 
voked for Ethiopian War. 


1936 Civil War in Spain, fore- 
runner of World War II. Robin- 
son-Patman Act adopted. Berlin- 
Rome Axis formed. Abdication of 
Edward VIII. 


1937. Panay incident in China. 
Economic recession. First account- 
ing release issued by SEC. Fiftieth 
Annual Celebration of American 
Institute of Accountants. Amelia 
Earhart lost in Pacific. Italy with- 
draws from League of Nations. 


1938 Fair Labor Standards Act 
adopted. Unemployment 5.8 mil- 
lion. Munich Agreement. Hitler 
invades Austria. Mexico expro- 
priates U. S. oil properties. 


1939 Supreme Court outlaws 
sit-down strikes. Franco assumes 
power in Spain. Germany invades 
Poland, starting World War II. 
LIFO permitted by Federal Reve- 
nue Act. 


1940 First peacetime conscrip- 
tion. Excess Profits Tax adopted. 
Regulation S-X issued by SEC. 
Commercial TV inaugurated. Fall 
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IN CONTROLLERSHIP ... 


Annual meeting advertised as 
“War Meeting of Controllers.” 


1941 Membership reaches 
1,500. Institute forms two commit- 
tees: Committee on Co-operation 
with the War Program, and Com- 
mittee on Post-War Problems. 
Publicity on the 10th Annual 
Meeting totalled 39 feet of news- 
paper columns. First member to 
join Institute, R. Franklin Hurst, 
dies. 


1942 Proceedings of 10th An- 
nual Meeting published separately 
rather than in “Year Book.” 
Twenty-fifth Control, Chatta- 
nooga, chartered. Institute ap- 
points two representatives to newly 
formed Advisory Committee on 
Government Questionnaires (now 
Advisory Council on Federal Re- 
ports). 


1943. Membership reaches 
2,000. At request of Treasury, 
Institute conducts survey to see 
whether companies want time ex- 
tensions for filing income and ex- 
cess profits tax returns. Thirtieth 
Control, Portland, chartered. 


1944 Controllership Foundation 
incorporated to handle research in 
controllership. Institute’s commit- 
tee on Termination Audit Pro- 
cedures recommends creation of a 
“Contract Settlement Board.’’ 
Committee on Federal Taxation 
presents memorandum to Con- 
gress on amendments to Internal 
Revenue Code. Thirty-fifth Con- 
trol, Iowa, chartered. 


1945 Membership reaches 
2,500. Institute appoints a director 
cf Educational Research. Founda- 
tion issues statement on research 
plans and policies. Operations 
Manual developed for Institute 
conferences. 


1946 Foundation issues prog- 
ress report; research director ap- 
pointed. Fifteenth Anniversary ob- 
served at Annual Meeting in New 
York. 


1947. Membership reaches 
3,000. Office of chairman of the 
board created by Institute. John 
H. MacDonald elected to post. 
Controllership Foundation pub- 
lishes its first study. 


1948 Three new committees 
established: Ethics and Profes- 
sional Standards; Co-operation 
with the Government; State and 
Local Taxation. THE CONTROLLER 
carries first cartoon. U. S. Army 
appoints a comptroller. Two Cana- 
dian Controls chartered—Mont- 
real (Institute’s 40th) and Ham- 
ilton. 


1949 National committee 
formed to advance concept of 
Management Planning and Con- 
trol. First Annual National Con- 
ference of Institute held on West 
Coast, sponsored by San Francisco. 


. . . AND IN THE WORLD 


of France. Battle of Britain. Gross 
National Product regains $100 
billion; first time since 1929. 


1941 Pearl Harbor attack brings 
U. S. into war. Penicillin first used 
on humans. Office of Production 
Management established. Office of 
Price Administration formed. Fair 
Employment Practice Committee 
formed. 


1942. United Nations declara- 
tion. First nuclear chain reaction, 
Sugar and gas rationing. Wages 
and salaries stabilized. WPB 
organized. ENIAC developed. Fed- 
eral Reports Act adopted. Price 
controls. Renegotiation. 


1943 Italy surrenders. With- 
holding Tax begins. Conference at 
Casablanca. Rationing extended to 
processed foods and shoes. De- 
fense of Stalingrad and collapse of 
Nazi army in Russia. 


1944 Allies land in Normandy. 
First large-scale electronic com- 
puter installed. Battle of the 
Bulge. Liberation of the Philip- 
pines. Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence. Gross National Product 
passes annual rate of $200 billion. 


1945 Yalta Conference. Death 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. First 
atom bomb exploded. War ends in 
all theatres. Potsdam Meeting. Ex- 
cess Profits Tax removed. 


1946 War crimes trials in Ger- 
many and Japan. Strikes sweep 
U. S. in greatest work stoppage 
since 1919; loss of 16 million 
man-days. UN holds first session. 
Price curbs lifted on retail sales 
and housing. Formal end of 
World War II declared. 


1947. Marshall Plan established. 
Truman Doctrine declared. Labor 
Management Relations (Taft: 
Hartley) Act adopted. Portal-to- 
portal Act becomes law. Sugar 
rationing ends. 


1948 Berlin airlift starts. Euro- 
pean Recovery Program launched. 
Second peacetime draft adopted. 
Production and employment reach 
all-time high. Mackenzie King re- 
signs after 21 years as Prime 
Minister of Canada. First elected 
governor of Puerto Rico—Munoz 
Marin. 


1949 NATO organized. Point 
Four Program started. Berlin air- 
lift ends. Minimum wage raised to 
75 cents. 
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iN CONTROLLERSHIP... 


1950 Federal Tax Committee 
submits recommendation to Con- 
gress on proposed revisions of the 
Revenue Law. Planning Commit- 
tee recommends that membership 
eligibility be based on duties 
rather than title. Puerto Rico 
Control (Institute’s 45th)  re- 
ceives charter. 


1951 Membership reaches 
3,500 at 20th Anniversary. In- 
stitute seal adopted. Ethics and 
Eligibility Committee recommends 
clarification of duties of a control- 
ler. Institute receives Certificate of 
Appreciation from Economic Co- 
operation Administration for work 
with European controllers and 
finance officers. Foundation re- 
ceives Award of Merit from 
American Society of Association 
Executives for its ‘comprehensive 
campaign to further the arts and 
sciences in controllerszip.” 


1952. Board of Directors asks 
Planning Committee to undertake 
long-range study of eventual ob- 
jectives and character of the In- 
stitute. ‘Careers in Management 
Accounting and Control’ pub- 
lished by Institute’s Education 
Committee. Report of Joint Com- 
mittee on Long-Range Research 
Objectives released to members. 


1953 Membership reaches 
4,000. Committee on Canadian 
Affairs established. Controllership 
Foundation appoints Herbert F. 











. . . AND IN THE WORLD 


1950 Opening of Korean War. 
Color TV inaugurated. Dollar 
crisis sweeps sterling area. An- 
other Excess Profits Tax adopted. 
Wage stabilization re-instituted. 
Congress authorizes Puerto Rico 
to write its own constitution. 


1951 Truce negotiations in 
Korea. Senate Crime Investigation 
wins national attention. Constitu- 
tion amended to limit presidents 
to two terms. Regulation S-X ex- 
tensively revised. Gross National 
Product passes $300 billion. 


1952 President Truman seizes 
steel industry. Puerto Rico be- 
comes U. S. Commonwealth. 
Dwizht D. Eisenhower elected 
President. Death of George VI. 
Vincent Massey first Canadian to 
be appointed Governor-General of 
Canada. 


1953. Truce and armistice 
signed in Korea. Death of Stalin. 
End of all wage controls and many 
price controls. Mt. Everest climbed. 








IN CONTROLLERSHIP ... 
Klingman as research director; 
adopts Statement of Research 
Policy and Long-Range Research 
Program. Institute directors name 
Paul Haase as managing director. 
1954 More than 100 members 
are presidents of their corpora- 
tions. New features added to 
THE CONTROLLER. Pension plan 
adopted for National Office staff. 
Federal Tax Committee submitted 
recommendations on H.R. 8300. 
Institute’s Western Conference, 
first outside U. S., in Victoria, 
B; &. 

1955 Membership reaches 
4,500. Fiftieth Control, Long 
Island, chartered. Institute head- 
quarters move to Two Park Ave- 
nue. Revised eligibility standards 
and membership rules adovted. 
Controllership Foundation, Insti- 
tute’s research arm, publishes re- 
ports on electronics in business 
and management planning and 
control. Institute’s Eastern Confer- 
ence held in Toronto. 


1956 Panel on Accounting Pro- 
cedures established to cooperate 
with American Institute of Ac- 
countants. Second Joint Commit- 
tee on Long-Range Research 
Objectives appointed. Institute’s 
Education Committee publishes 
“Moving Up in Business—A 
Look at Managerial Accounting.” 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary observed 
at National Conference in New 
York with record-breaking attend- 
ance. 





. . . AND IN THE WORLD 
Coronation of Elizabeth II. 


1954 First atomic submarine 
launched. Army vs. McCarthy 
hearings. Siege of Dienbienphu. 


1955 Malenkov succeeded by 
Soviet “New Look.” Big Four 
Conference at Geneva. Peron 
ousted in Argentina. Salk vaccine 
becomes major weapon against 
polio. First full year of construc- 
tion on St. Lawrence Seaway 
project. 


1956 Gross National Product 
passes annual rate of $400 billion. 
Stalin repudiated by Soviet leaders. 
Suez Canal nationalized by Egypt. 
President Eisenhower re-elected. 














THE SEARCH FOR BRAINS IN 1960 will be easier 


if you do something about it NOW... 





Is your firm telling high school seniors and college students about 


counsellors throughout the country. 


the broad area of accounting careers today to insure having adequately 
trained accounting personnel tomori ow? 


The National Committee on Education of Controllers Institute of 
America has prepared this three-color 16-page booklet to help you 
inform today’s students of the many career opportunities that stem 
from academic training in accounting. 


The result of two years’ work and constant consultation with leading 
educators, this booklet answers the questions most often asked by 
students who are undecided upon a career. The Committee has already 
sent sample copies to colleges, secondary schools and guidance 


Turn te page 601 for details of ordering your copies 
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The Dynamic American Economy 


7 ECONOMIC PROSPECTS for the fu- 
ture, both for next year and for the next 
decade, are bullish, according to econo- 
mists and industrialists who spoke at the 
25th Annual National Conference of Con- 
trollers Institute, held September 30-Oc- 
tober 3 in New York City. 


* * * 


An over-all look at the economy was 
given by Dr. Arthur R. Upgren, dean, 
Amos Tuck Graduate School of Business, 
Dartmouth College. Dr. Upgren, who 
served as moderator of a panel of econo- 
mists, noted that: 


The exciting prospect for the American 
economy in 1956 is the record-breaking 
increase of $8 billion in business expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment. This 
increase, as reported in Economic Indica- 
tors, is from $28.7 billion at the end of 
1955, to a new high of $36.7 billion for 
the third quarter of 1956. 

The total amount of gross national pro- 
duction in the United States marches for- 
ward under a double impetus. One is the 
30 per cent rise in planned expenditures 
for new plant and equipment. The other, 
which is partly a reflection of modest in- 
creases in wages, is the 4 per cent gain in 
consumer expenditures. 

The $8 billion rise in spending for 
new plant and equipment is the dynamic 
influence in the economy today. These 
expenditures take the form of concrete, 
steel, tools, machines and steam-generating 
plants. The innovations in steel mills have 
ttipled the perworker product, albeit at a 
cost which makes the new steel plants five 
to eight times as expensive as the old. As 
the rate of innovation marches forward, 
there is intense demand for capital. 

It is proper, however, that the interest 
tate should rise to equilibrate the supply 
of, and demand for, credit at the higher 
price. In other words, markets and lenders 
must say “Not so fast’’ to some of the less 
worthy projects. In the tighter money situ- 
ation we have today, they must slow down 
the rate of plant expansion until a larger 
supply of funds is available to finance it. 





Compared with a year ago, we need our 
supply of funds increased by at least $8 
billion. Happily, savings are running sub- 
stantially above a year ago, with a rate of 
$21.2 billion compared with less than 
$16.7 billion last year. It may be possible 
that we shall secure by next year $4 billion 
more in personal savings. Depreciation 
charges of all industry are rising $2.5 bil- 
lion a year. Retained corporate earnings 
will probably rise $1.5 billion this year. 
Thus we do have sources of $8 billion of 
increased loanable funds for financing of 
new plant and equipment. 

In the area of housing, the problem be- 
comes one of enlarging the flow of credit 
into housing while the banking system is 
restraining the expansion of its credit 
flows into business plant expansion. This 
is a real dilemma. I can think of no solu- 
tion which can be made manageable ex- 
cept “‘selective credit control,” in favor of 
housing credit and in restraint of, mod- 
estly, bank credit for business plant ex- 
pansion. 

If we can manage to finance, without in- 
flation, the capital expenditures and the 
increased housing as planned, we should 
be able to lift our national productivity by 
4 per cent a year. 

It is worth our best efforts to control 
credit so that we do not fail with the bad 
result of lifting the price level by 4 per 
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cent a year. If we can finance capital im- 
provements and lift productivity, the 
young worker of today can expect his 
earnings to double twice in his working 
lifetime, without even adding to his earn- 
ings what most of them will earn by pro- 
motions, advances, and by upgradings 
which they will enjoy in the active and 
growing economy we shall have. 
* * * 

The steadily improving situation in 
many foreign countries was outlined by 
Dr. William F. Butler, economist, the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York, who also 
commented on “sound money’’ policies 
abroad and in the United States. Dr. But- 
ler pointed out that: 

The world economy has been moving 
ahead rapidly at an unusually rapid pace 
for eight years. In this period an upward 
trend in production, employment and real 
income has characterized the economies of 
most nations in the world. - Economic 
growth has been particularly noteworthy 
in both North and South America and in 
Western Europe. However, a number of 
nations in the Far East have gotten their 
economies off dead center and are now 
beginning to move ahead. 

The rate of economic growth in some 
areas has actually topped that in the U.S. 
In the postwar decade as a whole, Western 
Europe's output has grown almost 6 per 
cent per year, while Latin America’s pro- 
duction went up 4.75 per cent per year. In 
contrast, the average increase in the U.S. 
has been 4.25 per cent. 

A world-wide capital investment boom 
has been the spark plug of world eco- 
nomic expansion. Most nations have been 
investing 16 per cent or more of their 
total production in industrial plant and 
equipment, and in public works. The 
amount plowed back into investment has 
been above 20 per cent in a number of na- 
tions, such as Canada, Venezuela, Western 
Germany and Norway. (Turn page) 
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The boom in production and investment 
has created an inflationary problem that is 
virtually worldwide. It has been compli- 
cated by a general tendency for wage rates 
to rise more rapidly than output per man- 
hour. In attempting to contain inflationary 
forces, governments have turned increas- 
ingly to the traditional instruments of con- 
trol over money and credit. After almost 
two decades of relative oblivion, central 
banks have again assumed a leading role 
in economic stabilization. 

The general return to “sound money” 
policies has met with considerable success, 
particularly in the past three years. Prices 
have been tolerably stable in most Western 
European countries for the past several 
years. This stability on the price front has 
contributed to the sound and balanced de- 
velopment of the European economy. 

The United States, too, has been relying 
more heavily on money and credit controls, 
particularly during the past three years. In 
this period the cost-of-living index has 
varied within the extremely narrow range 
of 2 per cent. Now, however, we are un- 
dergoing a new test of our ability to con- 
tain powerful inflationary influences. With 
business capital investment at a record 
high level, and with other elements of the 
economy moving ahead, the pressure on 
prices is growing steadily. 

The Federal Reserve authorities have 
tightened credit by a series of actions over 
the past 18 months. As a result, credit is 
tighter and interest rates higher than at 
any time in more than two decades. I ex- 
pect credit to remain tight for the fore- 
seeable future. However, I do not believe 
the stringency will be carried to a point 
where it interferes with a normal growth 
of the nation’s production and employ- 
ment. 








Business prospects for the short term 
and comments on increasing productivity 
were covered by Dr. Dexter M. Keezer, 
vice president and director, department of 
economics, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc., New York. In Dr. Keezer’s opinion: 

The general course of business over the 
six to nine months ahead is obviously go- 
ing to continue right along at a high and 
rising level. Retail trade is booming as it 
has never boomed before, and this is build- 
ing up orders back all along the line. At 
the other end, the steel industry is again 
roaring ahead at the pace of more than 
100 per cent of capacity. In between, there 
is more than enough activity, including 
rising government expenditures, to keep 
the economy zooming along well into next 
ear. 

: The only really sporting question for 
the months ahead is whether it will break 
out on the high side in a dizzy speculative 
spree. I place the odds at about 6 to 1 
that it won’t. But if it does not, it will be 
something rather new under the economic 
sun. Virtually all the long booms in the 
last 100 years have done just this. 

As you know, a high and generally ris- 
ing level of business investment in new 
—— facilities has provided the back- 

one, or at least a key part of it, of our 
record-breaking postwar run of prosperity. 
It will continue to do so in the years ahead. 
Business investment in new producing fa- 
cilities will be substantially higher in 1957 
than it is this all-time record-breaking 
year. With only a minor lapse here and 
there it will keep on going right through 
the 50's. 

Investment plans will be held back 
much more this year by shortages of labor 
and materials than they will be by short- 
ages of credit. What is held back, will, of 
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course, build ue the volume in subsequent 


years. Presumably, the higher interest rates 
will also build up capacity to finance it. 
Many people find it hard to believe that 
we can keep up the present rate of busi- 
ness investment without sinking ourselves 
under an pi rena load of producing 
capacity. I think these people forget that: 


1. About half of this year’s record-break- 
ing investment in new producing facili- 
ties is required simply to overcome last 
year’s wear and obsolescence; 

2. Increasingly heavy investment is being 
required to secure adequate supplies of 
some of our basic industrial materials; 
the cost of getting a barrel of oil in the 
United States is more than twice as 
high as it was in 1944; and 

3. Business investment to overcome smog 
and water pollution is going up stead- 


ily. 


All these investments are not increasing 
our producing capacity. They are needed 
simply to overcome past damage and de- 
terioration. 

If we are going to do as well in increas- 
ing output per man-hour in the next ten 
years as we have done in the last ten years, 
we need to increase our national output 35 
per cent. However, we will have only nine 
per cent more man-hours in which to do 
it. The reason for this is the population 
growth at the extremes of youth and old 
age. 

American industry is carrying out a tre- 
mendous program of research and devel- 
opment to increase producing capacity. 
Our McGraw-Hill Survey of Business 
Plans indicated that American industry is 
spending about $5.5 billion for research 
and development this year, and plans to 
increase its expenditure to $6.3 billion by 
E959; 

The overshadowing fact is that we are 
somewhere near midstream in a tremen- 
dous surge of capitalist development of 
which the driving force is organized re- 
search and development. That provides a 
built-in burr under the economic saddle. It 
is going to make a world seething with tre- 
mendous economic opportunities. I hope 
controllers cut themselves in for a full 


share. 
oo % 


Economic growth as it relates to popula- 
tion and the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment were discussed by Donald B. Wood- 
ward, chairman, finance committee, Vick 
Chemical Company, New York. Comment- 
ing on population, Mr. Woodward said: 

Some basic changes have occurred in the 
American economy and its environment. 
They do much to set the framework for 
economic activity for this year, next year 
and many years to come. 

The number of babies born in the 
United States rose from less than two mil- 
lion annually in some of the prewar years 
to around four million annually, and has 
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continued around the latter figure for 
more than 10 years. As a consequence, we 
are about to enter a period in which far 
more couples will marry, purchase housing 
and household equipment, and start hav- 
ing their own children. 

The incomes of our growing popula- 
tion have risen greatly. The average family 
income is now above $5,200—more than 
double the level of a generation ago. In 
addition, the management of our business 
organizations is far more competent than 
it was a generation ago. 

This society has become dedicated to 
the maintenance of high, or full, employ- 
ment. As a country, we have concluded 
that scientific research merits far more at- 
tention than it has ever before received. 
Total national expenditures for this pur- 
pose are estimated at around $5 billion, as 
compared with less than $1 billion prewar. 
As a companion piece, we are devoting a 
larger proportion of our income and sav- 
ings to improvement in our plant and 
equipment. It promises to continue high 
because of the results of research, the ris- 
ing cost of labor, and business competi- 
tion. 

We have concluded that a much larger 
government expenditure than ever before, 
save during war, is necessary for internal 
welfare and external defense. As a matter 
of policy, we have reconstituted our mone- 
tary system so that it is far less likely to be 
the cause of business depression than in 
the past. These various points lead to six 
conclusions: 


1. The recurrence of great economic 
catastrophes of the type of the 1930's and 
1890's is unlikely. Business policy need 
not be formed in the anticipation of gen- 
eral disaster. I deem fluctuations up to the 
magnitude of 1938 and 1921 possible. 

2. We shall experience a rising price 
level for the rest of our lives; the rise may 
be irregular, but it will be unmistakable. 

3. Big government will continue in- 
definitely. 

4, Intermittently, there will continue to 
be alarms and tensions in world affairs. 

5. I believe there will be greater eco- 
nomic progress in this third quarter of the 
20th century than in any other quarter-cen- 
tury in world history, and, in some impor- 
tant respects, more than in all past world 
history rolled together. 

6. The splendor of capitalism, already 
evident in the results in the United States, 
will become even more magnificent as this 
quarter-century progresses. With the 
achievements already made, and the still 
Mote glorious ones to come, our system 
can emerge as the complete victor over the 
muddle-headed notions of the socialists 
and the communists. The future belongs 
to the beneficent system of free capitalist 


enterprise. 
* * * 





THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


1,597 executives of medium-sized and large manufac- 
turing, wholesale and retail concerns have been asked by 
Dun & Bradstreet to give their opinion on the business out- 
look for the 1957 first quarter. Some 60 per cent of the 
random sampling group expect higher sales for the first 
quarter of next year, compared with the 1956 first quarter. 
34 per cent look for no change and only 6 per cent foresee 
lower sales. Profitwise, 43 per cent expect higher net income 
while 51 per cent say there will be no change and six per cent 
see a drop in profits. Pricewise, 56 per cent expect to hold the 
line, two per cent expect lower prices and 42 per cent higher. 


Technological and industrial achieve- 
ments, and their effect on the standard of 
living, were discussed by Melvin H. Baker, 
chairman of the board, National Gypsum 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Baker, who 
spoke at the opening luncheon of the con- 
ference, told his listeners: 

The United States faces its most dy- 
namic era of expansion and prosperity in 
the forthcoming two decades. Twenty 
years from now, when we celebrate the 
200th anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence, many families will have 
their own small private airplane or heli- 
copter. The average American will te able 
to satisfy his yearning to see what the rest 
of the world looks like. Space travel will 
have been accomplished. Man-carrying 
satellites will circle thousands of miles 
above the earth. Guided missiles may land 
on other planets. We will Fe living in a 
world that by today’s standards will be 
nothing short of fabulous. 

By 1976, we will do something about 
the weather instead of just talking about 
it. Local rainfall and sunshine will be ad- 
justable and controllable. Nuclear energy 
will be our principal source of power. 
Large airplanes, ships, railway locomo- 
tives, and perhaps automobiles, will be 
driven by nuclear energy. Automation will 
reach the home. Many citizens will own 
two homes as well as two automobiles. Air 
conditioning will become universal and 
99 per cent of American families will have 
television sets. 

By 1976, a full education for all will be 
taken as a matter of course. Infectious 
diseases will be almost nonexistent. People 
will live much longer than they do today. 
People may work six hours less each week 
and possibly earn 50 per cent more for 
their labors. The nation, in 20 years, will 
have 87 million people gainfully cm- 
ployed, compared with 67 million at pres- 
ent. 

In education, American colleges and 
universities will need to double their fa- 
cilities in the next 20 years. At present, 


colleges employ 250,000 teachers. By 1970 - 
they will need 500,000. This means 250,- 
000 new college teachers to be trained. 
Since 125,000 present personnel will re- 
tire or leave before 1970, a total of 375,- 
000 new teachers will be needed. At the 
present rate, oaly about 75,000 will be 
prepared for coilege teaching by then. 
American education must draw up a work- 
able plan to meet this urgent need for 
more teachers, more college graduates. 
Likewise, business must provide much of 
the necessary cash for expansion of college 
facilities and improvement of college in- 
struction. 

In the field of community development, 
there is much to be done. Blight is a seri- 
ous condition in our American cities. The 
downgrading and decay of business centers 
and residential neighborhoods affect all 
our citizens. Beyond slums and blights, 
traffic, streets, playgrounds, recreation cen- 
ters, congested downtown areas and the 
problems of mushrooming suburbs are 
involved in community planning. No 
longer can communities afford to attack 
these problems as a hit-or-miss proposi- 
tion. An over-all blueprint for rebuilding 
and renewing entire communities must be 
drawn. 

During the next 20 years, the great de- 
mand of the American economy will be a 
supply of raw materials to keep our ex- 
panding industrial machine running. A 
rapidly increasing amount of these raw 
materials will have to come from foreign 
countries. Americans, I am afraid, have 
long labored under the delusion that our 
raw material supplies are limitless. Just 
the opposite is true. For instance, the great 
Mesabi Range, once the world’s largest 
source of ore, is almost gone. We are ship- 
ping in ore from Canada, South America 
and Africa to feed our steel mills. Crude 
oil, bauxite, manganese, nickel, wood 
pulp, chrome and many other items all 
come largely from outside our borders. 
Within 20 years, we may well be the most 
“have not” country in the world. 
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Inadequate Depreciation 
in the Metals Manufacturing Industry 


Wilbert A. Walker 


OME YEARS AGO there was realization 
by many business managers and ac- 
countants that the number of dollars re- 
corded as depreciation was wholly inade- 
uate to buy new plant and equipment as 
Past as existing plant and equipment were 
wearing out or becoming obsolete. If a 
firm was just to “stay even’ it had to 
spend more dollars on fixed assets than it 
recovered through depreciation. The rea- 
son is, of course, that over the years the 
dollar has lost much of its buying power. 
For example, it now takes about three 
construction dollars to buy what one dollar 
would buy in 1940. 

That earlier discussion had several re- 
sults and then died down. Among those 
results were the introduction of various 
depreciation expedients into the Revenue 
Code. Principal among them were acceler- 
ated amortization and—more recently— 
the sum-of-the-years’ digits and the de- 
clining balance methods of accelerating 
depreciation. 

In accounting circles there was quite a 
bit of discussion of the development of an 
accepted accounting principle through 
which management could be informed of 
the current worth of fixed assets consumed 
in current production, paralleling in some 


degree the LIFO procedures through which 
management is informed similarly with 
respect to current assets. Nothing, how- 
ever, was done. Part of the reason was 
plain inertia. Part of it was the general 
expectation that the wartime inflation 
would die out, as similar wartime infla- 
tions have in the past. Part of it was ac- 
counting unfamiliarity with, or lack of 
confidence in, measurements of the fixed 
asset buying power of the dollar. Part of 
it was an unwillingness to devise a LIFO 
type of accounting system for fixed assets 
during inflation without simultaneously 
developing its analagous application in 
deflation. Part of it was management’s 
failure to recognize the unrealistic nature 
of the depreciation data supplied by ac- 
counting departments and thus force real- 
ism on them. And part of it, too, was re- 
luctance on the part of the accounting 
profession to accept a principle which 
would automatically label previously cer- 
tified statements as quite unrealistic or 
even downright misleading. 

But the wartime inflation was not fol- 
lowed by offsetting deflation. Instead the 
inflation rate was stepped up following 
World War II. And more and more 
people now believe that the extraordinary 
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growth of labor monopoly power has more 
or less permanently institutionalized in- 
flation in our land. The business com- 
munity is waking up to the facts and the 
tax injustices inherent in the situation. It 
has been estimated that about $7 billion 
a year, or one-third of what is now te- 
ported as earnings of manufacturing and 
utility corporations should really be te- 
garded as cost, unless we agree that a 
1920, a 1930, a 1950 and a present-day 
dollar are all the same or, at least, not dif- 
ferent enough to bother about. In short, 
the pious hope that we as accountants 
need not bestir ourselves because every- 
thing would take care of itself if we just 
didn’t do anything has | stig a flop. We 
have a too-long delayed job to do and a 
duty to perform, if we are to ve our 
managements realistically informed and 
safeguarded against the consequences of 
inflation in the fixed asset area. 

I would like to focus the problem in 
terms of one industry based on recent per- 
sonal experience. 


INCREASED COST OF FIXED ASSETS 


The problem arises out of the great in- 
crease in the cost of fixed assets that we 
have to buy to replace old ones as they 
wear out. We have to buy these if we are 
to maintain the existing capacity and eff- 
ciency of our steel producing equipment, 
even before we consider where the addi- 
tional money is to come from to keep 
the capacity expanding in pace with the 
growth of the country. 

This is in no sense a mere theoretical 
problem. It is a matter of hard and pet- 
plexing fact. Let me give you some ex- 
amples of how the cost of the tools of pro- 
duction which we buy has gone up. In 
Exhibit I the first column describes the 
asset. The second column shows the yeat 
of original acquisition. In the third col- 
umn is given the latest year in which we 
purchased a similar facility. In order that 
you may have some idea of how rapidly 
the costs of these specific items have risen, 
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EXHIBIT | 


percentages are recorded in the last col- 
SPECIFIC FIXED ASSET COST INCREASES 


umn. These are the compound rates of 
increase in cost per year. If you run your 


























eye down that last column, you will see RIGINAL LATEST % 

that for these individual items the com- ASSET o PER YEAR 
und percentage rate of increase per year YEAR YEAR INCREASE 

ranges from 4.4 per cent to 19.6 per cent 100 TON LADLE 1912 1956 5.0 

er year. 

. These, then, are a few examples of what STRUCTURAL MILL & AUX. 1926 1956 4.4 

we are faced with when it comes to re- 

placing facilities. There is no official index 6 STAND BILLET MILL 1925 1951 5.5 

specifically measuring the price cna . BLAST FURNACE 1948 1952 19.6 

the facilities for which capital is expende 

in our industry. The Engineering News- 0.H. CHARGING MACHINE 1929 1951 6.9 

peed index of consteaction cost ie te | qageummares cola CO 1946 1951 16.5 

generally published index which we be- 

lieve gives the closest over-all a BORING MILL 1945 1956 77 

tion and a reasonably fair indication o 

the extent to which our facilities costs have COKE BATTERY 1927 1952 5.6 

actually risen. The solid line in Exhibit COLD REDUCTION MILL 1940 1950 8.9 

VIII shows the record, year by year from 

1940 to 1955, with 1940 being taken as 1750 hp REVERSING MOTOR 1945 1955 7.8 

100. You will note that there has been no 

year in which the cost failed to rise, and iia 


that since World War II the increase has 


been very rapid and uninterrupted. Over EXTENT TO WHICH DEPRECIATION ON HISTORICAL DOLLAR 


MUST BE MULTIPLIED TO RECOVER CONSTANT PURCHASING POWER 





the 15-year period the increase is the 
equivalent of approximately 7.0 per cent 
per annum compounded. Over the Jast ten 
years shown in the diagram the rate has 
been about 8.0 per cent per annum. 

This index can be used to illustrate the 
great degree to which depreciation based 
on dollars originally expended may fall 
short of recovering the purchasing power 
expended in the case of long-life facilities 
characteristic in our industry. 

There is a certain interesting calcula- 
tion involved which you might have fun 
working out for yourself. Let me sum- 
marize it for you: 

Take, for example, a group of facilities 
having 25-year lives that have been pur- 
chased in equal physical units over the 
past 25 years, during which period the 
costs thereof have been increasing at the 
rate of 7 per cent per annum—as the 
have on the average since 1940. Each year 
the expenditure required to keep up with 
the wearing out of facilities would in- 
crease by 7 per cent over the preceding 
year. Assume that $1.00 is the amount 
spent in the first year. In the second year 
the same amount of physical facilities will 
cost 107% of $1.00 or $1.07. In the third 
year such facilities will cost 107% of 
$1.07—or in other words $1.07 to the 
second power. In the fourth year it will 
cost $1.07 to the third power and so on 
until we get to the 25th year when the ex- 
penditure would be $1.07 to the 24th 
power. You do not actually have to work 
this out with pencil and paper, or a com- 
puting machine, because you can look it 
up in a book of tables, such as Glover's 
“Tables of Compound Interest Functions.” 
Doing this you find that the total dollars 
spent over the 25 years, if the intervening 
years were filled in, would be $63.25. 
Regular depreciation—that is, the recovery 
only of the number of dollars originally 
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expended—would on these assumptions 
be one-twenty-fifth, or 4 per cent of this 
sum, which comes out to $2.53. 

But in the next year if the company is 
going to ‘‘stay even” it will have to spend 
an amount that is equal to $1.0725, which 
is $5.43. But this $5.43 is a great deal 
more than the $2.53 representing recovery 
through regular depreciation. As a matter 
of fact it is 2.15 times as much as the 
regular depreciation of $2.53. In short, to 
recover purchasing power under these as- 
sumptions regular depreciation needs to 
be multiplied by $2.15. Although I have 
given you these results in terms of certain 
assumptions, the multiple of 2.15 is not 
far from the actual situation today for a 
going concern, employing long-lived facil- 
ities, that has been in business for a long 
time and which is subjected to increasing 
cost of facilities over 15 or more years at 
an average rate of 7 per cent. 

I have given you this calculation in 
terms of our industry’s figures where facil- 


ities characteristically have a life of about 
25 years and where we have experienced, 
in recent years, a cost increase of about 7 
per cent per annum. For other industries 
or companies the inadequacy of deprecia- 
tion based on historical dollars may not 
be the same. The facilities which they 
possess may have much shorter lives. And 
the rate of rising cost in facilities may be 
different. The two variables involved are 
the rate of inflation that is assumed and 
the life of the facilities involved. This 
same calculation of a 2.15 multiple for 
our case can be worked out readily for 
other rates of inflation and for other 
lengths of lives. 


COEFFICIENTS 

In Exhibit II 1 have worked out other 
coefficients by which depreciation needs 
to be multiplied in order to recover buying 
power for different lengths of lives and 
different rates of inflation. They range 
from a coefficient of 1.16 for a 5 per cent 
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rate of inflation on a five-year life facility 
to 2.34 as a figure by which regular de- 
preciation has to be multiplied in order to 
recover buying power when the facility’s 
life is 25 years and the rate of inflation is 
8 per cent as it has been in our industry 
since the end of World War II. 

This wide range of coefficients provides 
the evidence of the very significant tax 
inequity that is involved as long as ac- 
counting and tax practices refuse to recog- 
nize as depreciation any greater number of 
dollars than those which were expended 
many years ago when a dollar would buy 
so very much more. The companies like 
those engaged in metal production or fab- 


rication, which are required by the nature 
of their business to be heavily invested in 
long-term fixed assets, really bear the 
brunt of the inequity. Their depreciation 
charges are relatively large and because 
the dollars originally expended take a long 
time in coming kack, the declining buying 
power of the dollar has longer to work 
than in the case of those companies which 
are less heavily invested and whose fixed 
assets are characteristically of shorter life. 


RATES OF TURNOVER OF INVESTMENT 

It is possible to obtain some statistical 
indication of the extent of the tax inequity 
by observing the wide variation in the 


EXHIBIT Ill 


SALES AS A MULTIPLE OF BOOK NET ASSETS 
41 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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rates of turnover of investment in various 
industries. Thus, I have had calculated 
the number of times by which net book 
assets must be multiplied to equal sales 
for cach of the 41 manufacturing groups 
of companies for which the data are given 
in the First National City Bank's monthly 
letter on business and economic conditions 
for April 1956. The results can be most 
readily observed in Exhibit Ill. In this 
chart the lengths of the bars are propor. 
tional to the turnover of investment rates 
in the respective groups. The rates range 
from 8.4 to 1.2—a 7 to 1 variation. You 
will find the steel industry has the com- 
parative low rate of turnover of 1.9. 

A somewhat more accurate indication 
of the relative rates of turnover of long. 
term facilities may be obtained by com. 
paring gross property accounts with sales, 
This is because in many companies the 
subtraction of accelerated amortization re- 
duces rapidly the net property account at 
the very time when to make it comparable 
to sales, measured in current dollars, the 
property account should actually be writ- 
ten up in current values. I do not know 
of any comparisons between gross prop- 
erty and sales that are readily available on 
an industry-by-industry basis. But it is 
possible to make the comparison for in- 
dividual companies on the kasis of their 
published reports. Accordingly, Exhibit 
IV shows the number of times by which 
the gross property account must be multi- 
plied to equal sales for individual com- 
panies in various industries. You will note 
that the multiples range from 14.1 to 0.6. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE ABOUT IT? 

I have now outlined the problem and 
illustrated it with a few facts. If this, 
then, is the problem, then the next logical 
inquiry is, “What is keing done about it?” 
The quick answer is that, in this country, 
very little is being done in any funda- 
mental way, either in the form of develop- 
ing acceptable accounting principles or of 
devising systematic procedures, regardless 
of accounting theory, that would never- 
theless inform management realistically of 
the present-day cost of facilities being 
consumed and thus help to safeguard the 
business from inadvertently going broke. 

There have been, however, a number of 
expedients incorporated into our tax law. 
They were primarily forced by the survival 
requirements for defense production in 
wartime. Thus, on new facilities, accel- 
erated amortization over a GO-month pe- 
riod was authorized during World Wat 
II and the Korean conflict. Price controls 
plus the piling of excess profits taxes on 
top of steep regular taxation threatened 
to extinguish the cash flow required for 
production-sustaining facilities. 

There are two things especially note- 
worthy about accelerated amortization. 
The first one is that it proved very helpful 
in recovering capital expenditures fast 
enough to piece out, in part, the inade- 
quate depreciation on older facilities. For 
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many companies the addition of amortiza- 
tion on new facilities to so-called regular 
depreciation on older facilities may ap- 
proximate, temporarily, a truer total of 
depreciation on all facilities based on cur- 
rent dollar values. But it automatically 

arantees something of a future crisis. 
That is the second thing to note about ac- 
celerated amortization as a means of deal- 
ing with continuous inflation: It is truly 
an expedient only, and the greater the 
resort to it for the time being, the greater 
the crisis subsequently generated. Thus, 
when amortization runs out the situation 
becomes worse than it was before the 
amortization was undertaken, because the 
remaining depreciation to be taken in the 
future is, of course, much less than it 
would otherwise have been. 

Again—this is not something theoret- 
ical. It is a hard fact, and every day we 
ere getting closer to the situation of exag- 
gerated depreciation deficiency by reason 
of past resort to accelerated amortization. 
This can be illustrated by the figures for 
the steel industry. In 1955, about $400 
million, or little over half of the total de- 
preciation represented accelerated amor- 
tization. Supposing no further certificates 
are issued, this amount is bound to dimin- 
ish rapidly over the next few years. Ex- 
hibit V shows the prospective decline in 
the figure for the steel industry, and on 
this same exhibit I have given the esti- 
mated decline for all corporations in the 
country. By 1961, unless something reme- 
dial is done, accounting and tax-wise, the 
steel industry’s depreciation will have 
dropped by $325 million due to this “run- 
off’ alone. For the country as a whole we 
estimate the corresponding figure to be 
approximately $3.0 billion. 

Two other expedients have been 
adopted. They are sum-of-the-years’ digits 
and the declining balance methods of com- 
puting depreciation for tax purposes. They 
are applicable to all new facilities and do 
not require certificates of necessity. But 
as expedients they do not do as good a 
job for our industry as does the accelerated 
amortization—as may be seen in Exhibit 
VI in which the two newer methods of 
accelerating the recovery of capital ex- 
penditures are compared with straight line 
depreciation and accelerated amortization 
for the first five years of an asset having 
a 25-year life. 

We do not need something which does 
a lesser job—we need something that does 
a better job. There is probably no form 
of accelerating depreciation which can do 
the whole job in an economy afflicted with 
endless inflation. This can be recognized 
by noting that all the methods limit the 
total number of dollars that can ke recov- 
ered to the number of dollars that were 
originally expended. But the dollars of 
today and those of yesterday are not the 
same thing. The buying power recovered 
cannot equal the buying power expended. 

Other countries have done a better leg- 
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EXHIBIT VI 


COMPARISON OF CUMULATIVE DEPRECIATION 
(First 5 Years of 25-Year Life) 
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islative job of recognizing the realities of 
depreciation during cost inflation. These 
have taken various forms and various 
combinations of forms. They include rec- 
ognition of the change in purchasing 
power of the monetary unit by application 
of an index number to accomplish re- 
valuation of assets to recognize the infla- 
tion, various methods of acceleration of 
depreciation, some of which are similar 
to our amortization, initial purchase write- 
off allowances and special rates allowable 
over and above regular depreciation. They 
are all aimed at allowing either the recov- 
ery, through depreciation, of the amount 
invested before inflation has eroded it to 
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*Assumes 60% of Cost Subject To Amortization 


too great an extent, or recovery of a greater 
amount of dollars than originally ex- 
pended to recognize inflation at least in 
part. 

As we review what accountants have 
done, either in the way of developing 
principles or of informing managements 
of the depreciation realities over the past 
decade, I don’t think that we can be happy. 
If that is so, then what can be done now 
as against the coming crisis I have out- 
lined for you? This is a challenge to all 
of us. Merely to start the thinking ball 
rolling I would like to make a couple of 
tentative suggestions. 

(Continued on next page) 
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TENTATIVE SUGGESTIONS 

One way of being sure that manage- 
ment is alerted is for the accounting de- 
partments in collaboration with the engi- 
neering departments to make estimates 
covering the years in the immediate future 
of the amount of capital expenditures that 
are likely to be required just to “stay 
even.” An attempt in this direction has 
been made for the steel industry by Mr. 
Fairless and presented at the meeting of 
the AISI last May. Exhibit VII shows his 
estimates. The stay-even property expendi- 
tures ‘required in 1956 are shown by this 
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diagram to be about $1.2 billion. Each 
year thereafter this amount is stepped up 
by 7 per cent—that being the increase in 
facilities’ costs that has persisted over the 
past 15 years. He said about this exhibit: 
“The two areas in the lower part of the 
chart show the estimated amounts which 
the industry will recover, through ge 
ciation, for wear and exhaustion of its 
facilities. These amounts are also adjusted 
upwards to recognize the inflated costs of 
new facilities added during the period. 
The area at the top shows the dramatic 
deficiency in wear and exhaustion that is 


EXHIBIT VII 


PROJECTION OF “STAY-EVEN” PROPERTY EXPENDITURES 
vs. WEAR AND EXHAUSTION—ADJUSTED FOR INFLATION 


Million Million 
$ : $ 
1,500 ee _____ EXPENDITURES 1,500 

WEAR & EXHAUSTION DEFICIENCY 
1,000 (Total $3 Billion) 1,000 
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to be encountered. The chart tells us that 
in 1960 the industry will need nearly twice 
as much as it gets out of wear and exhaus- 
tion just to stay even. The aggregate de- 
ficiency for the five years is about $3.0 
billion.” 

A second line of inquiry, investigation, 
or experiment, that is open to accountants 
in this matter is to accept the basic ac- 
counting principle that depreciation in any 
period should represent that part of the 
capital originally expended which is used 
up in the production of products in such 
period. Then define the capita! originally 
expended not as a certain number of dol- 
lars, subsequently proved to have built-in 
collapsibility, but as the actual amount of 
purchasing power expended. This would 
put the calculation of depreciation in terms 
of real things, rather than in variable dol- 
lars. Were this procedure followed the de- 
preciation amount today on a_ facility 
acquired ten years ago would be the 
amount calculated on the basis of dollars 
originally expended but adjusted upward 
to compensate for the intervening decline 
in the buying power of each dollar. To 
work this out for a big company with 
many facilities purchased in many differ- 
ent years of the past is admittedly a tedi- 
ous process. But the principle involved is 
straightforward and simple. 

The only problem you will encounter 
will be selection of the measurement to be 
ee of the dollar’s buying power at 
different times. 

To illustrate this Exhibit VIII shows 
several indicators which dramatically por- 
tray the changes in costs. You will recog- 
nize the solid line as the Engineering 
News-Record index chart previously dis- 
cussed. To this are sae another con- 
struction cost index, that of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, and an index of 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics aver- 
age hourly earnings of employes in all 
manufacturing industries. All show sim- 
ilar trends. But the fact is that every meas- 
urement of the dollar’s buying power 
shows a great decline in it and any meas- 
urement that is chosen is better, from the 
viewpoint of safeguarding our manage- 
ments, than to let the problem of selection 
of a yardstick cause us to bury our heads 
in the sand. 


ADMONITION 


As members of the accounting profes- 
sion we have a considerable opportunity 
and an even greater obligation to review 
most critically our attitudes towards ac- 
counting for depreciation. A resurgence 
in thinking with respect to these matters is 
on the way—it is indeed being forced by 
the evolution of inflationary events in our 
time. It would be far more to our credit to 
be in the forefront of that thinking, guid- 
ing it wisely in the light of our accumu- 
lated experience with the principles of ac- 
counting, than it would be to be dragged 
reluctantly along in the backwash as must 
otherwise surely be our fate. 















































































A close look at tight money 





Straight talk about banks and small business 


Much of what is being written and 
said today about small business not 
getting its share of bank credit fails to 
square with the record. 

Banks are doing their level best to 
meet the. credit needs of small busi- 
ness. There is ample evidence of this. 


At Chase Manhattan, for example, 
commercial and installment loans 
in amounts ranging from $1,000 to 
$100,00G made to small business 
increased 31% in number during 
the past year. 


Current reports from many sections of 
the country demonstrate that a good 
percentage of the nation’s banks show 
trends similar to Chase Manhattan’s. 

This is not to imply that anybody 
who wants a loan today can walk into 
a bank and get it. 


Money is tight. Right now the de- 
mand for credit from banks is bigger 
than the supply. Borrowers large and 
small are competing for money. But 
it’s not their size that’s really impor- 
tant. What primarily determines 
whether a business loan will be made 
is the credit worthiness of the appli- 
cant. Bankers are supplying credit to 
business and commerce for current 
needs, and figures indicate small busi- 
nesses are getting their fair share of 
the money available. 

This is the situation today. Back of 
it there is a simple banking philosophy. 

Bankers like to lend money. It’s 
their bread and butter. But sometimes 
loans have to be turned down. Re- 
member, bankers are not lending their 
own money. Bank loans are made 


(One of a series of advertisements appearing in New York City newspapers) 


from money entrusted to banks by 
depositors. Therefore bankers must 
use sound judgment and common 
sense. 

This sums up the general position 
of commercial banks about loans to 
small business today. We believe it is 
a sound position...one that gives 
everybody in the business community 
a fair chance at available bank credit. 


THE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








The Audit of Cash 


Edward J. Taylor 


In March 1955 there appeared in The Journal of Account- 
ency a thought-provoking article by Leonard F. Beckers, and 
bearing this same title, which asked whether the time had 
not come to revise the accepted concept of procedures for 
auditing of cash in harmony with these used for receivables 
and inventories. The proposal was that auditing procedures 
for all principal items of current assets be based upon internal 
controls which are relied upon by the controller in the prep- 
aration of financial statements and by the independent 
auditor in rendering an opinion upon them. The question 
is timely because of the mounting costs of conducting audits, 
both to independent auditors and to their clients. 


HE TIME devoted to auditing of cash 
Totten is out of line with the relative sig- 
nificance of this item in most balance 
sheets. There is, of course, no typical bal- 
ance sheet to demonstrate this, but there 
is no doubt in the author’s mind that in a 
large majority of cases the amount of audit 
time devoted to cash represents a much 
larger proportion of total audit time de- 
voted to the substantiation of total current 
assets and liabilities than the percentage 
which the amount of cash bears to the total 
dollar amount of current assets and liabili- 
ties. By way of contrast, audit time relating 
to the examination of receivables and in- 
ventories seems generally to be much more 


in line percentage-wise with the relative 
importance of these items in the whole 
working capital picture. 

The nature of the business and the 
methods in use influence the volume of 
audit time on cash, as where there are 
numerous payments to suppliers, employes 
and customers by check, a large fis of 
cashier funds, large volume of receipts of 
low average amount, etc. However, it is 
not the best approach to find excuses for 
the time devoted to the cash audit. The 
auditor should seek changes of methods 
and viewpoint which will bring about 
suitable curtailment of that time in pro- 
portion to the importance of cash in the 
balance sheet. 








EDWARD J. TAYLOR, supervisor with Lybrand, Ross Bros. 
& Montgomery, New York, has a background of 27 years in 
the public accounting profession, serving a diversified 
range of enterprises. He also served three years with the 
U. S. Navy on administration of auditing contract settle- 
ments and proposals. He is a member of AIA and the NYS 
of CPAs. He is author of “The Auditor Makes His Report’ 
(NY CPA, June 1951) and collaborated in the production of 
“Bell’s Retail Merchandise Accounting” 1956 and “Montgom- 
ery’s Auditing” both published by Ronald Press, New York. 
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AREAS OF WORK 

As with receivables and inventories, the 
auditing of cash embraces two general 
areas of work, namely, the examination of 
procedures and the examination of balance 
sheet amounts. The auditing steps in ex- 
amination of cash procedures may include 
some or all of the following: 


1. Independent reconciliation of cash 
balances recorded in the books with bal- 
ances indicated on statements received 
from banks; 

2. Reconciliation of totals of recorded 
cash receipts and disbursements of the pe- 
riod under review with the totals of cred- 
its and debits shown on bank statements; 

3. Examination of details of some of 
the cash receipts and the entries in various 
accounts for cash collections; and 

4. Examination of details of some of 
the cash disbursements, including refer- 
ence to documents or other evidence sup- 
porting the propriety of the payments, and 
of entries in various accounts for cash dis- 
bursements. 


The auditing steps in substantiation of 
balance sheet amounts for cash may in- 
clude some or all of the following: 


1. Confirmation by banks direct to the 
auditor of balances on deposit ; 

2. Review by the auditor of the client's 
reconciliation of balances reported by the 
banks ; 

3. Proof of mathematical accuracy of 
such reconciliations ; 

4. Substantiation of items of reconcile- 
ment by comparison with actual checks 
paid by the banks, after the balance sheet 
date, and with evidence of actual deposit 
of items in transit; 

5. Identification and matching of trans- 
fers between bank accounts for several 
days before and after the date of the bal- 
ance sheet, for assurance that the aggregate 
cash balance has not been inflated by un- 
matched transfers; and 

6. Determination of the propriety of 
the accounting in respect of checks payable 
to the order of the company, its divisions, 
affiliates or cashiers, issued prior to the 
balance sheet date but paid thereafter by 
the banks. 
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In order to perform these tasks with dil- 
igence the auditor obtains from the banks 
directly statements of the accounts, with 
related paid checks and debit or credit 
memos, for a period immediately follow- 
ing the balance sheet date. 

As auditing procedures, the foregoing 
steps are not being questioned. They are 
sound and in many instances may be es- 
sential in auditing of cash. The matter in 
question is the application of such pro- 
cedures as an unvarying ritual and for 
each and every bank account forming the 
total of cash shown in the balance sheet; 
also, the common practice of extending 
these procedures by an independent recon- 
ciliation of the bank accounts for a period 
immediately following the date of the bal- 
ance sheet. 

Usually, the period of such reconcilia- 
tion is about one-half month and the'neces- 
sary bank statements and paid checks are 
obtained by the auditor directly from the 
banks. Such scope of auditing is frequently 
inconsistent with that applied in the ex- 
amination of accounts receivable and in- 
ventories, which are converted to cash in 
the ordinary course of business, and often 
are of more material significance in the 
balance sheet than the amount of cash 
shown. 


INDEPENDENT AUDITOR 
AND INTERNAL CONTROL 

In simpler forms of business activity 
the proprietor himself might participate 
in receiving and paying cash, and the rec- 
ord-keeping, with one or more assistants. 
This serves somewhat as built-in internal 
control, the owner directly protecting his 
own interest. With growth, the situation 
changes to reliance upon employes. Some 
of the habits in cash auditing have grown 
out of the need to allay apprehensions of 
owners (and treasurers) who do not find 
time to watch personally the details of 
cash transactions. This situation cannot be 
met entirely by auditing but must be met 
in the main by sound and effective sys- 
tems of internal accounting control and 
internal check. It is not reasonable, in 
most cases, to expect the independent au- 
ditor to perform all the necessary auditing 
of cash transactions as a part of his ex- 
amination of a balance sheet. The burden 
must be shared by the internal audit (or 
its equivalent). 

It has been difficult, possibly because of 
habit and tradition, for the independent 
auditor to draw the line between the area 
of cash auditing necessary to support his 
opinion upon the fairness of the financial 
position displayed in the balance sheet, 
and the area which is essentially internal 
auditing. 

When the independent public account- 
ant gives an opinion upon the fairness of 
the presentation in financial statements, 
based upon his examination, he should not 
be expected to vouch for greater accuracy 
of the item of cash than of the items of re- 


ceivables and inventories, or most other 
balance sheet items. Thus, the striving for 
a perfect score in auditing of cash is a 
burden which need not be assumed unless 
the client requests extended auditing of 
cash and is content to pay for this addi- 
tional service. Extended auditing of cash 
may be indicative, but is not conclusive, of 
the integrity of the accounts examined or 
tested. 

Misunderstanding of this point in the 
past has led the public and businessmen 
to impute failure to an auditor who had 
not discovered a cash defalcation in the 
course of his examination of financial 
statements for the purpose of rendering 
his opinion upon them. It is only recently 
that independent auditors have undertaken 
a program of education and to reach an 
understanding with clients that the ordi- 
nary examination incident to rendering an 
opinion upon financial statements is not 
designed, and cannot be relied upon, to 
disclose such things as defalcations and 
similar irregularities, if any are present, 
even though discovery of them frequently 
results from the work. 

The ideal scope of auditing of cash is 
one in which only the steps essential in the 
circumstances are performed and waste 
motion is Sniadel The key factor in ap- 
plying this program is the degree of in- 
ternal accounting control and _ internal 
check found in the client organization and 
their apparent reliability. Where the fiscal 
functions are performed entirely by one 
person the scope of the audit would be of 
the greatest reasonable extent. As the fiscal 
work becomes more and more subdivided 
among employes so that the work of one 
acts as a check upon that of another, and 
the methods used are designed and exe- 
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cuted to achieve that result, the scope of 
procedures applied by the independent au- 
ditor may be abridged. The ultimate in 
such abridgement would be the proposal 
of Mr. Beckers that the auditor examine 
cash balances on a test basis at a selected 
interim date and limit further procedures 
to reviews of transactions recorded be- 
tween that date and the balance sheet date. 


CRIME PREVENTION SURVEY 

Indemnity insurance companies _per- 
form what is called a “Crime Prevention 
Survey” designed to reveal weaknesses in 
internal controls and physical protection, 
and to recommend corrective measures for 
elimination of weaknesses. Such surveys 
have been described as a practical applica- 
tion of the results of investigations of 
actual losses, studies of criminal methods 
and circumvention of inadequate controls. 

In these surveys emphasis is laid upon 
enlargement of the scope of internal audit- 
ing performed by the client organization 
and in favor of control methods regularly 
recommended by public accountants—as, 
for example: 


1. Listing of incoming mail cash by 
persons independent of cashiers and book- 
keepers and utilizing such lists to control 
the flow of cash to bank; 

2. Immediate endorsement of all checks 
as soon as they are received with the word- 
ing “For Deposit Only’ included in the 
deposit stamp ; 

3. Preparing deposit slips in duplicate, 
one of which would be certified by the 
bank and mailed directly to the employe 
responsible for bank reconciliations ; 

4. Delivery of bank statements directly 
to that same employe; 
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5. Recording of cash receipts as re- 
ported at their source rather than on basis 
of completed bank deposits ; 

6. Including in bank reconciliation pro- 
cedures comparison, at least on a test basis, 
of paid checks with the check registers as 
respects mames of payees as well as 
amounts—also examination of the checks 
in the interest of detecting unknown or 
unfamiliar payees, erasures, employe en- 
dorsements, absence of bank cancellations 
or other suspicious features ; 

7. Cancellation of paid vouchers and 
supporting documents by perforation or 
by means of a dated paid stamp ; 

8. Countersignature on checks for 
amounts over a stipulated maximum, to- 
gether with a procedure of having counter- 
signers initial the check of less than the 
maximum ; 

9. Prohibiting presigning of any checks; 

10. Mailing of statements monthly to 
all customers whose accounts show open 
balances, directly under supervision of the 
internal auditors, if feasible; 

11. Affording adequate protection to 
blank checks ; 

12. Controlling unclaimed pay checks 
(or envelopes) by turning them over to a 
department other than the payroll office 
or cashier, such as personnel department, 
and having investigation made by internal 
auditors of checks unclaimed after an ap- 
propriate validity period ; 

13. Occasional comprehensive internal 
audit of payrolls, including payoffs on a 
surprise basis; and 

14. Adequate bonding of all personnel 
in positions of trust. 


AUDIT OF 
RECEIVABLES AND INVENTORIES 

The audit of receivables is done on a 
sampling basis, with selections freely made 
by the auditor. Auditors and clients seem 
to be content with this approach for it is 
rare to find instances where every account 
receivable is checked or all accounts con- 
firmed. An auditor could, of course, stay 
on the job until accounts were collected 
to the point where uncollected balances 
were no more than the amount of allow- 
ance for bad debts, but would the client 
pay for such a procedure? Even were this 
procedure used, it would not reveal ac- 
counts not booked or collections diverted 
on accounts not entered in the books. 

In auditing inventories, it has not been 
considered necessary that every act of 
physical count, weight and measurement 
be observed by the auditors. Also, even 
were this done it would not follow that 
every step of tabulating, pricing and com- 
puting the inventories should be checked 
by the auditors. Supposing such care were 
applied, would it not still be true that sig- 
nificant amounts of inventory valuation 
might rest upon judgment factors as to 


lower of cost or market, cost to complete 
goods in process, and propriety of the cost 
data applied in the computations? Hap- 
pily, it is not expected that an independent 
auditor match every act of his client's de- 
termination of inventories. 

If a company does not have effective 
internal accounting controls, consisting of 
accounting procedures, or statistical or 
physical or other controls which are de- 
signed to bring about the accurate and 
suitable recording and summarization of 
financial transactions, as a framework for 
developing internal check procedures which 
safeguard assets, the deficiency cannot be 
met by auditing without prohibitive cost. 
And, even as with receivables, such an 
approach would not necessarily reveal ma- 
terials and goods destroyed or stolen. 

There appears to be concern that cash 
on hand and bank account balances can 
more readily be stolen than receivables and 
inventories. We must concede that in most 
instances cash is the more attractive com- 
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modity. However, embezzlement of re- 
ceivables and inventories is a pathway 
leading to the cash. This concern is itself 
a protection because it has prompted more 
safeguards around cash transactions than 
around the other principal working assets. 
Regarding the matter without emotion, it 
must be conceded that controls of the 
scope indicated in the foregoing outline of 
a crime prevention survey would provide 
a pretty comfortable feeling that the cash 
is correct. 


REDUCING THE SCOPE OF 
CASH AUDITING PROCEDURES 

When the independent auditor finds 
that in the light of the existing internal 
control it is reasonable to reduce the scope 
of his cash auditing procedures, this is 
done usually by: 


1. Eliminating any independent recon- 
ciliations by the auditor as of the balance 
sheet date; 

2. Eliminating some of the bank ac- 
counts from consideration ; 

3. Reducing the period of independent 
reconciliation, say from a month to a 
week ; and 

4, Examination of details of cash re- 
ceipts and payments on the basis of careful 
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selection of significant items, in an effort 
to cover a range of transactions typical in 
the business, rather than simply as a lum 
operation often described as “checking a 
month’s vouchers.” 


The “one-way” type of bank account 
for cash receipts, under which no with. 
drawals are permitted other than transfers 
to general bank accounts, and the imprest 
form of accounts, as for payrolls, customer 
refunds, dividends and branch office ex. 
penses, are the first candidates for elimina. 
tion from examination by the independent 
auditor except for appropriate tests of the 
procedures. 

Such tests would include, of course, ex. 
amination of payrolls and other reimburse- 
ment of imprest accounts and examination 
of cash receipts. When accounts thus are 
eliminated from the examination this log. 
ically-applies also to the obtaining of con- 
firmations from banks, review and proof 
of client reconcilations and the obtaining 
of cutoff bank statements directly from 
banks. 

These eliminations and reductions of 
work should be done with care so that 
truly significant accounts are subject to 
some measure of examination either dur- 
ing the interim audit visit or when the 
final work is done for the fiscal year. 

The problem of curtailing cash auditing 
to a reasonable scope, in keeping with that 
generally accepted for receivables and in- 
ventories, comes down to dollars and 
cents. Clients are either paying profes- 
sional fees for auditing which could be 
performed by their own employes, or the 
independent auditors are receiving less 
than adequate compensation because they 
feel impelled by custom to do work which 
clearly is not necessary to the function of 
examining a balance sheet for the primary 
purpose of expressing an opinion. 


THE CONTROLLER’S PART 


There should be an understanding be- 
tween the client and the public accountant 
as to the duties and responsibilities of each 
of them in the examination of cash. The 
controller's part in this cooperation is to 
provide adequate and successful internal 
control and internal auditing. Also, he 
could arrange for appropriate extension 
of the use of imprest and one-way type of 
bank accounts and for regulation of ac- 
tivity in bank accounts so that to the ex- 
tent practicable they normally embrace a 
similar volume of transactions. This can 
often be done with accounts designated 
solely for payments of purchase invoices. 

The question has been asked whether 
the time has not come to revise the ac- 
cepted concept of procedures for auditing 
of cash. In the author’s opinion, the time 
has come, and the answer would have been 
“yes” even if the question were asked sev- 
eral years ago. The pathway of revision is 
clear because it has been marked out so 
well in the auditing of receivables and 
inventories. 
































Sound, dependable answers to the 
puzzling questions involved in unfolding 
federal tax changes call for a sound, 
dependable source of continuing facts and 
guidance . .. and here it is! 


Week after week, each issue of Federal 
Tax Guide Reports swiftly, faithfully 
hurries to subscribers the last word, the 
newest development, the latest twist and 
turn of events in federal taxation -- of 
interest or importance in the everyday 
conduct of business and personal federal 
tax affairs. 





* For CCH's Federal Tax Guide Reports 
span the whole work-a-day world of federal 
taxation for revenue -- statutes, regula- 
tions, rulings, court and administrative 
decisions, returns, forms, reports, in- 
structions. Pertinent full texts, filled- 
in forms, detailed explanations, editorial 
comments and suggestions -- plus a wealth 
. . of friendly hints, tips, knacks, and 
For the Federal ; ~~~ ~pointers, from week to week, make clear 
: exactly what to do, and how and when 
Tax Problems of the ral 








Average Business 
ee 4 A welcome new addition to each weekly 


or Individual... ___ REPORT is the time-saving, fast-focusing 
"TAX WEEK" accompanying each issue. Clearly 
Under Today’s Law ea and concisely it highlights the week's tax 
developments, and tells where in the REPORT 
each is covered in full detail. 





oe Concise, compact, understandable, 
here is the dependable reporter on the 
federal taxes of the ordinary corporation, 
the average individual, partnership, or 
business. Two Loose Leaf Compilation 
Volumes are included without extra charge 
_ to start new. subscribers off on the right 
| foot. 
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Hoover Commission Score 

The President has released a report showing that the Ad- 
ministration has accepted 65.3 per cent of the second Hoover 
Commission’s recommendations for changes in federal 
agency organization and operations. Another 22.8 per cent 
of the proposals are still under study and 11.9 per cent have 
been rejected, the report said. 


Employe Trusts 

More than 2500 new employe trusts were approved by 
IRS during the first six months of 1956. Of this number, 
1,589 were pension or annuity plans, 924 were profit-shar- 
ing trusts, and ten were stock bonus plans. The total of all 
qualified plans in effect, as of June 30, 1956, was approxi- 
mately 32,372. 


Lifo 

The July 1956 BLS price indexes are acceptable for use by 
department stores employing the retail inventory and the 
Lifo inventory methods. 


Profit-Sharing Plans 

According to Rev. Rule 56-497, profit-sharing plans with 
current cash payments to some participants and deferred 
contributions to others through a trust may qualify for ex- 
emption if certain stated conditions are met. 


Lease-Purchase Profits 

The profit derived from a lease-purchase agreement, en- 
tered into pursuant to the Post Office Department Property 
Act of 1954 constitutes profit from the sale of real property 
which may be reported on the installment method. 


EPT 

Intercompany notes payable issued by a subsidiary corpo- 
ration to its parent constitute “borrow capital” for excess 
profit tax purposes, according to Rev. Rule 56-523. 


Fringe Benefit Regulations 

The regulations dealing with employe pension, annuity, 
profit-sharing, and stock bonus plans have now been adopted 
and appear as T.D. 6203. 
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Stock Redemption 

The distribution of amounts to shareholders in the re- 
demption of stock resulting from a genuine business con- 
traction constitutes a distribution in partial liquidation. Ac- 
cordingly, it is treated as a full payment in exchange for the 
redeemed stock. 


Consumer Debt Data Revised 

FRB has re-examined its consumer credit figures and has 
found the public owed $39 billion as of August 31, 1956, 
instead of the $37.5 billion previously reported. The revised 
set of consumer credit statistics increased debt figures for all 
categories, except auto loans, from August 1956 back 
through 1948. Officials said the revision was based on more 
recent information for the years 1953-55 received from the 
Census Bureau. The last time the board overhauled its con- 
sumer credit statistics was in 1953. 


Union Tactics 

The Supreme Court has changed its mind and decided not 
to review a decision permitting a textile union to use “‘harass- 
ing tactics” to make a Chicago employer give in to its con- 
tract demands. 


Protest Payments to Unemployment Funds 

Payments to a state, made under protest and held in a 
suspense account pending the outcome of litigation, are not 
considered paid into the state unemployment fund until 
actually transferred thereto. 


Investment Companies 

An investment company, inactive from the date of its 
incorporation until its registration two years later with the 
SEC as a management company, may qualify as a regulated 
investment company if other requirements are met. 


Profit Sharing Distribution 

A lump sum distribution, from a profit-sharing trust, of 
the total in an employe’s account at retirement, qualifies for 
capital gain treatment; distribution in a subsequent year of 
the profits for the year of retirement constitutes ordinary 
income. 


FTC Creates New Radio-TV Unit 

A new investigative unit within the FTC has been organ- 
ized to monitor radio and television advertising for false and 
misleading claims. Attorneys in the FTC’s eight branch 
offices will assist the new unit by monitoring radio and TV 
programs on a part-time basis. The branches are located in 
New York, Chicago, New Orleans, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Washington, D. C. 


Tax Deductions 
Unreimbursed expenditures, incurred by Civil Defense 
volunteers, which are directly attributable to the perform- 
ance of their volunteer duties, are deductible contributions. 
—BEN JAMIN R. MAKELA 
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APPLYING RECORDAK MICROFILMING TO BUSINESS ROUTINES—NO. 22 IN A SERIES 





Checking a customer-ledger card in a Recordak Film Reader 


New credit reporting system 
checks your history in 1 minute 


Amarillo Credit Association, Amarillo, 
Texas, saves $300 a month with Recordak 
Microfilming. And the stores ut serves 

no longer waste 30-60 hours per month 
checking customers’ records for Association. 


By photographing its members’ customer-ledger cards 
in a Recordak Microfilmer—and storing the films at 
the finger tips—the Amarillo Credit Association de- 
livers incredibly fast service with less clerical help. 

Imagine looking up credit information on 15 cus- 
tomers in 15 minutes! It used to take this long just to 
contact a store’s credit manager and read off a list 
of names for him to check! Now he’s spared this 
tedious job. And where he used to be plagued by 
forty or so phone inquiries daily from the Association, 
he now gets one or two. 


The Association, on the other hand, isn’t held up 
waiting for credit managers to answer; reports aren’t 


delayed a day as they used to be when answers were 
received around closing time. 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to accounting routines 


Free . . .“Short Cuts That Save Millions.” New booklet 
shows how more than 100 different types of business— 
thousands of concerns — cut daily costs with Recordak 


Microfilming. **Recordak’’ is a trademark 





aera MAIL COUPON TODAY---—- 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 

415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 








Gentlemen: Please send free copy of U-12 

*Short Cuts That Save Millions.” 
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Staying Ahead of the Directors 


Harold F. Hynes 


The author says: “This is a subject closely knit to the functions of the controller. 
The article was stimulated by my belief that generally management gives little thought 
to its real responsibility for Board approvals and information.” Mr. Hynes’ experience 
embraces assistant director of Administration, General Aniline & Film Corporation; con- 
troller of Chemical Enterprises Inc.; and at present, administrative controls work at W. R. 
Grace & Co., New York. He received his Master’s Degree from Columbia University. 


What should the directors of a corpora- 
tion receive for approval or information at 
each meeting? 


ORMALLY, this responsibility stems 

from the board chairman or presi- 
dent, with the secretary taking the neces- 
sary steps to have the information assem- 
bled. However, the controller is directly 
and vitally concerned with as much as 
90% of the data presented. His immediate 
interest is in either preparing the material 
or in the adoption of the approved actions, 
but his more basic responsibility is to un- 
derstand and anticipate the needs of the 
board of directors. 

A general periodic review of the re- 
quirements of a typical board should be of 
assistance to the controller in determining 
his own situation and possible areas for 
improvement. Any study of related pub- 


lished material reveals that little informa- 
tion is available and that considerable 
variation exists in the amount and type of 
data presented to directors. 

A portion of this variation can be traced 
to the nature of the board. In some in- 
stances the members are largely the man- 
agement group who are daily in contact 
with significant developments. Other 
boards may be composed largely of direc- 
tors who have little knowledge of man- 
agement functions, but heavy financial in- 
terests. A third type may be where the 
members are chosen from the ranks of 
successful businessmen in other companies 
and have no real financial investment. In 
each case the perspective differs somewhat. 

At the time of organization, manage- 
ment usually exercises the initiative in pro- 
viding what are believed to be essential 
matters for decision and items of interest. 





IN A JAMISON 


COVERAGES 


able losses. 





<3 BIG BENEFITS 


INSURANCE AUDIT 


1. SURVEY OF EXPOSURES TO LOSS 


Particular attention is given to those loss exposures which could 
lead to large uninsured or inadequately insured losses. 


2. PREMIUM SAVINGS AVAILABLE 


The savings in premium available on present policies are fre- 
quently more than sufficient to cover the cost of essential in- 
creases as well as new coverages. 


3. REPORT ON THE ANALYSIS OF POLICIES AND 


Our reports point out in layman’s language what is needed to 
make each policy contract broad enough to fully cover all prob- 


HERBERT L. JAMISON & CO. 


Insurance Survey, Audit and Advisory Service 
270 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
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Probably, however, precedent and the 
inherent inquisitiveness of one or two 
board directors do much to influence the 
continuing quality and quantity of board 
material. 

With the tremendous growth of many 
corporations during the last 15 years, the 
requirements for coordinating and assem- 
bling board material have become worthy 
of considerable study and effort; partic. 
ularly under the condition of multiple 
companies, divisions or plants. 

One means of control lies in the direc- 
tion of outlining the specific type of data 
under three headings, namely: 


1. Items on which to secure board ap- 
proval ; 

2. Items on which the board should be 
advised ; and 

3. Items in which the board would be 
interested. 


These lists can then be used as a check 
each month for purposes of control. Many 
of the items probably come up automati- 
cally for approval, or as the result of a 
formal procedure. However, a check list 
lends itself to the establishment of an 
orderly procedure for securing all the nec- 
essary data at the proper time and place. 

The items found in the check lists 
shown under the three categories men- 
tioned above have been drawn from the 
practices of a number of companies and, 
therefore, will probably not coincide com- 
pletely with the views of any particular 
management. Yet, in general, most of 
these items should apply to a large group 
of companies. 

Some of the items requiring board ap- 
proval, such as capital expenditure, cer- 
tain salaries, etc., normally receive ap- 
proval through formal automatic proce- 
dure. Other items which apply to the 
plant or divisional level may be handled 
through individual procedures for each 
item or through use of special check lists 
sent to the plants or divisions. 

Annual and monthly control at the 
home office can be established by the use 
of an action sheet for each of the three 
check lists having column headings across 
the top as follows: Source of information 
(location and person), form in which re- 
ceived, time due from source, form in 
which presented to board, time for pre- 
senting and person responsible for han- 
dling. 

The follow-up on subjects prepared at 
the home office may be facilitated by a 
tickler file system based on the “‘time due” 
information found in the check lists. 
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An important corollary to these steps is 
the verification of action taken as a result 
of board approval. Occasionally, the need 
for action already approved by the direc- 
tors becomes less significant or the action 
becomes impossible to fulfill. In order to 
be in a position to advise the directors of 
such changes or seek amendments to their 
earlier approval, a card file may be kept of 
all “unfinished but approved” business for 
follow-up. 


TABLE | 


Check List of Items on Which To Secure Board Action 


1. Previous minutes 

2. Expenditures 

. Capital expenditures over $- 
. All officers’ salaries 


. Year’s budget for donations 
. Year's budget for research 


. Other salaries over $_ 


Where the line of authority and re- 
sponsibility lies, between management and 
the board of directors, is rather moot on 
specific points. Legal decisions have clari- 
fied the general areas, but not to the point 
of listing to any great extent the detailed 
responsibilities. The safer, more conserva- 
tive pattern leads to greater board partici- 
pation, but at the same time involves ex- 
tra paper work, delay and expense, plus 
the extra burden for the board members. 





Management must by its own recognition 
assume certain responsibilities. 

The fact that an individual is both part 
of management and a director does not ex- 
cuse him from having “two hats” and 
dealing with each job in its own particular 
function. 

These are some of the points which 
make the subject of considerable interest, 
particularly at a time when managements 
are faced with heavier responsibilities and 
more diverse problems. 





13. Renegotiation of government contracts 


14. Authorization of performance bonds 


15. Changes in capital structure 


TABLE Il 


Check List of Items on Which the Board Should Be Advised 


> Wh 


. Over-all budget for forthcoming year 
. Significant changes in personnel and organization 
. Significant new products 


. Consulting services over $_____ 
. Special bonus, employes’ compensation, etc. 
. President’s expenses 


se ms~o7aAn OP 


3. Contracts (or authorization of officers to sign) 


a. Committing company to expenditures or perform- 


ance in excess of $__ 


b. Committing company to expenditures or perform- 


ance extending over ___ 
. Licensing company’s patents 
. Securing patent licenses from others 
With unions 
. With individual employes 
. To form associations with other companies 
. To secure loans 
. To sell property 
j. Covering government requirements 


____ years 


= TO moan 


4. Over-all policies 


a. Labor (including compensation, pension and retire- 


ment ) 
. Development of key personnel 
. New lines of products 
. Integration 
. Public relations 
. Expansion program 


maT aAn Oo 


. Election of new officers 

. Retirement and pension of officers 

. Declaration of dividends 

. Provision for special reserves 

9. Annual and other formal reports to stockholders 
10. Appointment of auditor 

11. Designation of depositories 


ont aw 


12. Appointment or dropping of persons authorized to with- 


draw bank funds 
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22. 


23: 
24. 


. Important price changes 

. Progress in expansion program 

. Results of important labor negotiations 

. Accidents to personnel or damages to facilities 
. Legal matter, status of cases, etc. 

. Significant effects of new government actions 


Corporate expansions and acquisitions being considered 
and status of each 

Significant developments in subsidiary companies 
Important changes in sales and market trends 

Important changes in cost trends 

Report on employe benefits 

Report on insurance position 

Significant developments affecting production 

Profit results for most recent month on estimated basis 
with explanations 


. Latest monthly financial statement available with ex- 


planations 

Cash position and forecast 

Inventory position and policy 

Any delay or changes in items authorized by board 
Any items regarding which the board was advised a 
report would be prepared 

Position taken on long-range economic outlook 

Action taken by committees of the board 


TABLE Ill 


Check List of Items in Which the Board Would Be Interested 


I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Plant inspections by board 

New branch offices or units 

Copies of news releases and publicity 

Copies of notices of special interest to employes and 
stockholders 

New sales promotion ideas 
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ON ENDING A UNIVAC ORIENTATION COURSE 


(HIA-MATH-A) 


At the feet of Wondrous Teacher 
In the halls of Uni-Vacus 

Sat the little Ignoramus 

Thinking to enrich his knowledge, 
Hoping to become a Wise Man, 
Learning much of Electronics. 


Much he wondered, much he studied— 
With a furrowed brow he studied— 
And he listened with attention 

To the teaching of the Wise One 
Telling of new worlds of wonder. 


Telling how the Staticizer 

Overcomes a Faulty Punching, 
Sending Input-Output signals 

To the Branching Indicator ; 

How the Waiting Shift Instructions; 
Go from Non-select to Storage. 

Much he listened ; much he wondered. 


Much he heard of Common Language, 
Trips, and Skips, and Segregations, 
And of Alpha designations, 

Keyed to store in new locations, 

‘Til his head was fairly reeling— 
Reeling with the great new knowledge. 


Still the Wise One poured forth wisdom 
To his overburdened brain cells; 
Telling him of Milliseconds 

Pulsing through the Large Revolver; 
How a High-Speed Drum remembers 
Messages in channel numbers; 

Then emits through Timing Circuits 
Digits packed with information— 
Packed with Vital Information— 

For the guidance of the Big One 
(He-Who-Makes-the-Big-Decisions) 
For the management of business. 

Still he wondered, still he pondered. 


Then the Wise One drew some flow charts 
Showing how the trailing zeros 
Sometimes need Elimination 

To produce the Rounded Dollars 
Which will save the lofty Big One 
(He-Who Signs-the-Payroll-Weekly) 
Time in his Interpretation 

Of the action which will help him 
Maximize his gain in Wampum 
From his fiscal operations. 

Still the little Ignoramus 

Tried to understand the purpose 

Of the Lengthy Demonstration. 


But there were unanswered questions 
In the mind of Ignoramus 

How you fix a Sprocket Channel 

Or the Hub of a Selector, 

Or select a Channel Number 

By a Bootstrap Operation; 

How you go from Loop to Pegboard 
Or determine, when you need it, 
Minimum Re-order Levels. 

And a hundred other questions 
Coursed the mind of Ignoramus 
Though he did not make a murmur. 


Then the Wise One gave the answers 
To the Many Hundred Questions 
(Even though he’d failed to ask them). 
Capakly the Wise One gave them 

To the multitude assembled 

And the little Ignoramus. 


Little did he understand them 
Though he struggled to absorb them, 
Though he hearkened with attention, 
Though his brow he furrowed deeply, 
Though he wished for understanding. 
Yet he feared to ask a question 

Lest his mouth he'd put his foot in 
Right in front of all the people 

And the Very Worthy Wise One. 


Came the course to its conclusion 

And the Young Braves all departed 

Back unto their many campsites 

To disseminate their wisdom 

And apply their New-Found Knowledge 
To the problems of their business. 


So that, with the New Equipment 

They could boost their comp’nies’ profits 
By producing information 

Swifter than a flying arrow, 

Cheaper than a flock of clerks could ; 
With a minimum of effort. 


Thus returned poor Ignoramus 
Thwarted by his last experience 
Lacking in all understanding, 
Back to all his waiting Comrades 
And the fearsome mighty Big One 
(He-Who-Hires-and-Fires-Employes) 
Who had given him the time off 
That he might increase in wisdom 
And return to lead the Program 
Of adapting Electronics 

To the Problems of the Business 
Thus to increase Information, 


Supersede a lot of people 
And improve the Profit Picture. 


Now the Big One gave an Order; 
Ordered He the New Equipment! 


Then they waited to receive it 

Waited for a Coon’s Age for it 

Hoping it would be delivered 

Looking forward to the climax 

Of their careful Long-Range Planning. 
Not so, hapless Ignoramus. 

Rested he the most uneasy 

Troubled by inferior feelings 

Fearful that the day of reck’ning 

Soon would come and find him wanting. 


Many moons had long receded 

Then there came the Big Announcement 
Telegrams had brought the message 
That equipment would be coming 

On the second foll’wing Monday 
F.O.B. its destination. 


Shaken now was Ignoramus 

To the bottom of his insteps 

Fearful that the New Equipment 
Would expose his paltry knowledge 
And his lack of Understanding. 
Shuddered he throughout the evening; 
Deeply drank of fiery waters 

‘Til he faltered in his footsteps 

And forgot his Current Problems. 


In the morning Ignoramus 
Reached the office very early, 
Touched a match to all the records, 
Waited till the conflagration 
Raged throughout the office building, 
Also through the factory area. 
Then he raced outside to safety 
Carrying in his arms a burden; 
From the holocaust a package; 
Single salvage of the inferno; 
Only aid to reconstruction. 


No more need for Electronics 

No more complicated problems 
When you have to start all over 
Business life is pretty simple. 

For the future, Ignoramus 

Saved a likely piece of hardware 
One lone piece of old equipment— 
One device for adding figures, 


Manually operated! —BAJ 
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Banker Warns 


Against Expansion 


David Rockefeller, executive vice presi- 
dent of Chase Manhattan Bank, warned 
that some industries are expanding faster 
than they should. He added that the econ- 
omy as a whole may be in for difficulties if 
the present record rate of plant investment 
picks up further in 1957. The New York 
bank official singled out the steel, automo- 
bile, machinery and paper fields, as those 
whose expansion plans are “particularly 
large’ in relation to the sales potential in 
those industries. 

On an over-all basis, however, Mr. 
Rockefeller does not think the present in- 
crease in the nation’s productive capacity 
is out of line with the present four per 
cent rate of growth in the country’s total 
output of goods and services. Speaking to 
the American Life Convention he noted 
that although business expenditures for 
new plant and equipment are now run- 
ning at $46 billion a year, nearly 40 per 
cent of the outlay is going for replacement 
and modernization, leaving only about 
$28 billion for actual expansion. 

According to the banker, the capital 
spending by business coupled with the in- 
creasing purchasing power of the middle- 
income family constitute the main props 
under the present economy. 

Current investment needs, according to 
Mr. Rockefeller, are being chiefly met by 
a rise in personal savings, now running at 
a rate of seven and one-half per cent of 
disposable income as against six per cent 
last year, and the fact that the less rapid 
increase in consumer debt this year has left 
more funds available for capital invest- 
ment. 

Mr. Rockefeller said that the Federal 
Reserve's policy of monetary restraint was 
mainly responsible for keeping the de- 
mand and supply of funds in “reasonable 
balance.” But he added that lending insti- 
tutions also bear a heavy responsibility to 
see to it that loans are “‘reserved for the 
most productive and least inflationary 
uses. 


NABAC Key Awards 


Henry G. Diefenbach, vice president 
and comptroller of the United States Trust 
Company of New York, and James J. 
Cambridge, Jr., general auditor, Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, were presented with the coveted 
NABAC Key for meritorious service by 
the National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers at the closing banquet 
of their 32nd Annual Convention in 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Diefenbach has been active in 
NABAC for more than 15 years. Several 
months ago he was appointed a five-year 
member of the National Park Trust Fund 
Board of the National Park Service by 
President Eisenhower. 
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IF YOUR COMPETITORS SAY— 


“This publication answers questions we all face. Our cor pora- 
tion... has followed these proposals in our major systems 
review...” 

. this is a very fine work and should be made available to 
all controllers . . . it has the answers to most of the questions 
raised by our committee...” 


YOUR MANAGEMENT TEAM MUST READ 








APPRAISING 


THE ECONOMICS OF 





ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 





The actual and potential applications of electronic computers affect every 
field of management action and every member of the management team 
—no matter what his responsibilities—must know how to tell whether 
electronic computers can and should be used in his area. 


As EDP comes into more widespread use, every management team will 
ask itself, “What, if anything, should we be doing about electronic 
computers?” 


No study—and no person—can say what a specific company should do, 
but Appraising the Economics of Electronic Computers will give a point 
of view and an approach that will be helpful in 

Deciding whether a thorough study should be made 

Organizing the computer feasibility team 


Selecting areas for specific study and analyzing pres- 
ent procedures 


Determining equipment requirements and projecting costs 
Installing the Computer 
Also included in the study are sections which tell how a computer works, 


give application examples, and discuss Operations Research and com- 
puters. 


106 pages $4.00 


($3.20 to members of Controllers Institute of America) 





CONTROLLERSHIP FOUNDATION, INC. 


Research Arm of Controllers Institute 


TWO PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Orders from nonmembers outside Continental U. S. and Canada must be accompanied by remittance 



































HOW MUCH EMPLOYEE BOND PROTECTION 
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ANAGEMENT'S NOST PERPLEXING QUESTION: 


SHOULD WE CARRY? 


This understandable, practical booklet reveals a new, tested formula 
which scientifically establishes the minimum amount of employee bond 
protection required by any type of business! It was prepared by the 
Surety Association of America with the cooperation of the American 
Institute of Accountants. 

Based on an exhaustive ten-year survey of employee dishonesty in 
all lines of business, this booklet shows you, through a table of actual 
losses, the dangers of under-insurance! 

To learn how this authoritative new booklet can eliminate the guess- 
work when it comes to employee dishonesty protection, ask our agent 
for a free copy of “How Mucu Honesty Insurance?” If you don’t 
know his name, just write our Agency Department and we'll ask him 
to furnish a copy without obligation. 


Safeguarding American Business for over 70 Years 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY * FIRE * INLAND MARINE 


HOMEOWNERS * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY * AVIATION 


100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 





Illinois Tech Conference 
on Cost Controls 


A two-day conference with the theme 
“Control Tomorrow's Costs Today’ has 
been scheduled by the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, December 6-7, on 
the Illinois Tech campus. Several national 
and local groups, including the Chicago 
Control of Controllers Institute of Amer. 
ica, are cooperating in the sponsorship. 
Among those scheduled to participate are 
Charles Axelson, controller, United States 
Gypsum Company; T. D. Lyons, comp. 
troller, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company; T. W. Bonnevier, assistant vice 
president and controller, Acme Steel Com- 
pany; John A. Beckett, regional director 
of management services, Arthur Young & 
Co.; W. K. Kruse, vice president and 
comptroller, Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany; Edward A. Ravenscrost, controller, 
Abbott Laboratories; W. J. Arnold, assist- 
ant vice president and controller, the Pure 
Cil Company; K. I. Davis, treasurer, 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation; Grant H. 
Wier, comptroller, Commonwealth Ed- 
ison Company; Peter Lauer, comptroller, 
Warwick Manufacturing Company; Ken- 
neth F. Van Sant, controller, Johnson & 
Johnson, Inc.; Robert H. Jarrell, comp- 
troller, Illinois Institute of Technology; 
William E. Lambert, controller, Armour 
Research Foundation; Frank Harrison, 
controller, Inland Testing Laboratories; 
Bruce L. Smyth, assistant vice president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago; and 
Jack E. Swanson, assistant controller, 
American Community Builders, Inc. 


Federal Statistical Work 
to Increase 


The Government will keep closer statis- 
tical tabs on the economy in the current 
fiscal year. A Joint Economic Committee 
survey summary showed that Congress ap- 
propriated about $3 million more for vari- 
ous federal statistical programs this year 
than in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1956. 

The Joint Committee said that most of 
the increased funds would be used to im- 
prove agricultural data. Extra attention 
will be paid to: expanded research needed 
to help low-income farm families better 
their income-earning capacity; research on 
farm costs and returns and on economics 
of water management; studies of the eco- 
nomic problems of farming in the Great 
Plains states and development of modern- 
ized sampling techniques. 





APPRAISALS 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF APPRAISAL ENGINEERS 
STANDARD APPRAISAL COMPANY 
6 CHURCH STREET ATLANTA 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH ST. LouIs 
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WILLIAM B. ALLEN, 

Director of Sales Training, 

KENDALL MILLS, Walpole, Mass. 
Division of The Kendall Company 





Kendall Mills salesmen write their own expense drafts 


“Our salesmen and management are happy 
with the Traveletter System of receiving 
expense money. It is convenient for them, 
is easily cashed, and is speedy. It also pro- 
vides a good control over their expenses. 
The number of men in this division using 
it varies between 50 and 60 at a time. We 
have been using the Traveletter System 
since 1945. 


“I thought you might like to know how 
high our regard is for your organization, 
and how pleased we are with your system.” 


The Traveletter System reduces cash 
advances, saves accounting time, prevents 
lost time and lost orders, builds morale of 


Traveletter salesmen. 


... the better system for Used by companies employing from 1 to 
handling travel expenses. 1,000 travelers, including United Aircraft 
Corporation, American Cyanamid Co., 
Western Electric Co., and many others. 


Descriptive Brochure on Request 


TRAVELETTER CORPORATION * GREENWICH 2, CONNECTICUT 
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APPRAISING THE ECONOMICS OF ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS* 


This new study will give financial ex- 
ecutives a point of view and an approach 
that will be helpful when they receive an 
assignment to “‘look into computers.” 

The study does not presume to give 
mathematical formulae or slide-rule com- 
putations to say that a computer should be 
used under such and such circumstances; 
instead, it draws on the experience of 
many companies and men in the computer 
field to show how the costs of electronic 
computers can be calculated to make valid 
comparisons with costs under other sys- 
tems of data processing and problem solv- 


ing. 








TWO BOOKS FOR 


CONTROLLERS 
and TREASURERS 


GRAPHIC BUDGETS 


novel 





Describes a budgeting | 
scheme which, by use of a single 
graphic device, pictures the out- 
come of a company’s plan of op- 
eration. By W. J. Eiteman, 107 
pages, 43 charts, price $3.00. 


BUSINESS FORECASTING 
Translates general forecasts into 
balance sheet and profit and loss 
figures for a specific company. 
By W. J. Eiteman, 67 pages, 28 
charts, price $2.50. 


(Both books for $5.00, postpaid) 





Order from: 


Matterce Press 
1608 MORTON | 
Ann Arbor, Michigan | 
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Recognizing that much of the material 
published on electronic computers is too 
technical, this presentation avoids ter- 
minology such as “binary bits,” “program 
commands,” etc., and concentrates instead 
on such subjects as: How to measure cleri- 
cal costs; how to organize a computer 
team; how to analyze present procedures 
in selected areas; and, how to determine 
equipment requirements. 

With the knowledge that most busi- 
nesses today are faced with the problem of 
what should be done about computers, the 
report first shows how to determine 
whether a corporation should make a thor- 
ough study of the feasibility of using elec- 
tronic computers. In order to determine 
whether a company should go to the ex- 
pense of a comprehensive study, yardsticks 
must be developed. “In order to develop 
such a yardstick,” the report notes, “we 
should first explore, briefly, ~ 2a 
benefits that a computer might offer. The 
distinguishing characteristics of a com- 
puter are its speed, capacity, flexibility and 
decision-making ability. This opens up 
three possible benefits to an industrial 
company: 


1. Reduction in clerical cost; 

2. Development of significant manage- 
ment control information that would 
be too costly under conventional 
methods ; and 

3. Introduction of Operations Research 
techniques that might produce a va- 
riety of significant benefits.” 


Each of the foregoing benefits is dis- 
cussed in the first section. Also included 
in this section are suggestions as to setting 
guideposts on costs of computers, and an- 
alyzing existing clerical and machine costs. 

The organization of the computer team 
is discussed in terms of size, type of per- 
sonnel, training the team, and the use of 
outside experts. ‘‘Typically,” states the re- 
port, “computer teams vary from about 
two to six members.” There is no single 
pattern of background and experience that 
makes the ideal computer man. Back- 
grounds of the team might be in tabulat- 


ing, procedures work, accounting systems 
development, or industrial engineering. 
Many men with scientific backgrounds 
have entered the computer field, but the 
majority of the team should be composed 
of men who know business procedure and, 
if possible, the company, its people and its 
atmosphere. 

Once the team begins to function it 
must define the various operations within 
the company and then set criteria to de- 
termine which procedural areas may be 
suitable for electronic applications. 

In studying the feasibility of a com- 
puter application it is necessary to study 
groups of related procedures as opposed to 
isolated procedures. The related groups of 
procedures will have in common a large 
amount of identical information, cither in 
its original form or in a converted form. 
These procedures as presently performed 
may be scattered through several depart- 
ments. Thus the application of a computer 
would bring all these scattered activities 
together. For convenience, it is well to 
give a name to the group of procedures 
that are consolidated for such treatment; 
this group is known as the procedural 
area. 

The report cautions that a timetable for 
the feasibility study must be established. A 
quick superficial study would be inade- 
quate, but a thoroughly detailed study 
could take a year. A happy medium, there- 
fore, must be found. The schedule should 
be set a by the computer team and ap- 
proved by top management. One addi- 
tional advantage of the schedule is that it 
will provide a form of self-discipline to 
the team itself. 

The analysis of present procedures in se- 
lected areas, the report shows, is similar in 
objective and approach to routine methods 
and procedures studies. This includes flow 
chart procedures, the accumulation of de- 
tailed volume and cost information, the 
definition of input data requirements and 
the determination of timing, processing 
and deadline demands for reports. Even if 
a company finally decides that it will not 
need a computer, the exhaustive proce- 
dures study will not be wasted. ‘‘Perhaps 
at no time in a company’s history,’ the 
Foundation report cites, “will the specific 
activities under consideration be analyzed 
so comprehensively. The experience of 
some companies who have made feasibility 
studies indicates that the procedural im- 
provements and resulting cost savings de- 
rived from this step more than pay for 
the study, even if the eventual decision is 
against acquiring a computer.” It is im- 
portant, the Foundation report cautions, 
to recognize that each step in a feasibility 
study is dependent upon previous steps, 
and all steps lead to the final decision 
which may involve millions of dollars. 


* Published by Controllership Foundation, 
Inc., Two Park Avenue, New York 16. N. Y. 
$4.00. ($3.20 to members of Controllers In- 
stitute). 
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Other chapters discuss the construction 
of projected computer systems, the prob- 
lems of installing a computer and the ac- 
tual costs of computer operation. Charts 
in these chapters show that the advantages 
of lease or purchase are tied in with the 
number of hours a computer will be used 
as well as the type of computer (large- 
scale or medium) selected. Coincident 
with the construction of block diagrams 
for each procedural area, the computer 
team should develop present clerical costs 
and machine requirements (if any). If 
the procedural area is mechanized, all ma- 
chine rentals, salaries and other costs re- 
lating to key punching should be separated 
from costs pertaining to the balance of the 
tabulating application. This separation is 
important inasmuch as the key punching 
or input costs will remain fairly constant 
irrespective of whether punched card 
equipment or computers are used for data 
processing. Cost reductions inherent in 
computer installations ordinarily are not 
available in input operations since data 
must be handled in either case largely on 
manual, key-driven machines. 

When the computer team has completed 
its study, it is ready to draw its final con- 
clusions and make its recommendations to 
top management. The recommendation, of 
course, is a most serious matter. It can 
commit the company to a large expendi- 
ture of money as well as a major opera- 
tional readjustment. Recommending an 
unsound application can be costly. On the 
other hand, unwarranted caution can deny 
a company a major instrument of competi- 
tive and financial leverage. 

An appendix is provided for those who 
want to refresh their thinking on the basic 
concepts of computers, how they work, 
and how they might be applied to busi- 
ness. For illustrative purposes, the report 
gives payroll and labor distribution prob- 
lems, utilizing first a medium-scale mag- 
netic drum computer and secondly a large- 
scale magnetic tape computer. 

Also included in the appendix is a 
sketch on the new field of Operations Re- 
search, as it applies to electronic com- 
puters, with simplified examples of three 
different types of problems. The first ex- 
ample is the use of stratified sampling in 
the area of railroad accounting. The sec- 
ond is a transportation cost problem in- 
volving linear programming; and the 
third example is the technique of game 
theory applied to an advertising campaign. 


OTHER BOOK ENTRIES 


How TO SELL AGAINST TOUGH COMPE- 
TITION. By Harry Kuesel. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N.Y. $4.95. 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL SELLING. By 
John D. Murphy. Prevztice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
$4.95, 
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cuts duplicating costs $18,700 a year 
and speeds paperwork for 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. MINNESOTA 


In 1918, D. W. Onan started his 
business in a small, rented garage 
in Minneapolis. Today D. W. Onan 
& Sons Inc. is a leading manufac- 
turer of electric plants with 
world-wide acceptance and use of 
Onan products. 

To produce Onan Electric Gen- 
erating Plants, controls, engines 


and generators of many types and 
to distribute them to a power-hun- 
gry world, takes—among other 
things—much paperwork. Xerog- 
raphy, the dry, electrostatic copy- 
ing process, has helped speed this 
paperwork for Onan and cut du- 
plicating costs $18,700 last year. 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 


15,300 masters prepared by XEROGRAPHY last year to speed multiple 
copies of Instruction Manuals @ Parts Catalogs © Service Bulletins 
Internal Forms @ Instruction Sheets @ Parts Price Lists @ Technical 
Bulletins @ Tool Catalogs @ Plant Model Index @ Sales Bulletins 
Engineering Drawings © Product Price Lists @ Research Bulletins 


Sales Letters 


Onan has found many applications 
for xerography as suggested by the 
above uses. Originals are copied quick- 
ly by xerography onto masters. These 
masters are used to run off multiple 
copies on an offset duplicator. In this 
way Onan produced 100 current pro- 
Anything written, printed, typed 
or drawn can be quickly copied 
by xerography onto masters for 
duplicating. Copies in the same, 
enlarged, or reduced 
size can be made 
from one or both 
sides of the original 
material. 


duction instruction catalogs; over 400 
different bulletins to Onan Service 
Centers; over 500 different instruc- 
tion sheets containing assembling in- 
formation, etc. The Parts Price Lists 
sent to Onan Distributors is one of 
the best applications for xerography. 
The original is set up on visible record 
panels, each price typed separately 
on cards which mount on the panel. 
When there is a change in price, only 
the card is changed, and the whole 
panel is quickly copied by xerography 
onto a master for the new or revised 
page. Thus, with xerography, multiple 
copies can be ready in minutes follow- 
ing an announced change. 


WRITE for “proof of performance” folders showing how 


xerography is saving time and thousands of dol- 
lars for companies of all kinds, large and small. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
56-81X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES AND TORONTO 









-XEROGRAPHY 


{ZE-ROG-RA-FEE) 










the fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for 





















COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 





INSTITUTE OF 
ACCOUNTING 


Qualified men and women, gradu- 
ates of high school or more ad- 
vanced education, are eligible for 
this program of instruction afford- 
ing a background of accounting 
and other phases of business and 
industry, as well as preparation for 
CPA examinations. Day and eve- 
ning courses; full and part time 
programs arranged. 


Registration Friday, Feb- 
ruary 1st through Tues- 
day, February 5th, 10 a.m. 
to 8 p.m.; Saturday 9 a.m. 
to Noon. Low Memorial 
Library, 116th St. between 
Broadway and Amsterdam 


Executive Behavior 


A code of behavior for executives of 
business, government, labor and educa- 
tion is proposed by Lawrence A. Appley, 
president of the American Management 
Association, in an article in the October 
issue of the association’s monthly news- 
letter, Management News. 

“Ten Commandments of Management,” 
based on management research and experi- 
ence, are suggested by the head of the na- 
tional management educational associa- 
tion. All but two of these commandments 
directly involve human beings. “It never 
fails,’ Mr. Appley points out, “whenever 
people get together to discuss manage- 
ment, to talk about leadership, to review 
their most serious problems and their most 
successful attainments, they spend most of 
the time talking about people and human 
relationships.” 

Much is being done, Mr. Appley notes, 
in research, study and analysis to identify 


appropriate management knowledge and 
experience, codify it, and make it generally 
available. “Probably never in all history 
has so much effort been spent at one time 
to put knowledge in acceptable form as is 
now being exerted in the field of manage. 
ment. Our universities and colleges, man- 
agement consultants, professional societies, 
and management practitioners are increas- 
ing their efforts and expenditures so rap- 
idly that it is almost impossible to keep 
track of everything that is going on.” 

Any summary of the most significant 
principles that have emerged from this 
study, Mr. Appley says, must be in terms 
of the thinking and evaluation of the indi- 
vidual doing the summarizing. To him, he 
writes, the following seem to be the ten 
most important commandments for people 
who are engaged in leadership responsi- 
bilities: 


1. Identify the people of an organization as its greatest 


asset. 


Ave., New York 27. 2. Make profit in order to continue rendering service. 

3. Approach every task in an organized, conscious manner 
so that the outcome will not be left to chance. 

4. Establish definite long- and short-range objectives to in- 
sure greater accomplishment. 

5. Secure full attainment of objectives through general 
understanding and acceptance of them by others. 

6. Keep individual members of the team well adjusted by 
seeing that each one knows what he is supposed to do, 
how well he is supposed to do it, what his authority is, 
and what his work relationships with others should be. 

7. Concentrate on individual improvement through regular 
review of performance and potential. 

8. Provide opportunity for assistance and guidance in self- 
development as a fundamental of institutional growth. 

9. Maintain adequate and timely incentives and rewards 
for increase in human effort. 

10. Supply work satisfactions for those who perform the 
work and those who are served by it. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 























American Appraisals 
speed up 
loss adjustment 


The adjuster knows that figures in an 
American Appraisal report are fair to 
all concerned, because they are always 
based on detailed evidence and ex- 
perienced judgment. 


The 
AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 


Company 
leader in property valuation 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Notice of change of address for THE CONTROLLER should 
be received in the editorial offices of THE CONTROLLER, 
Two Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., before the first of 
the month to affect the following month’s issue. For instance, 
if you desire the address changed for your February issue, we 
should be notified of your new address before January 1. 
Be sure to include your postal zone as well as your old and 
new address. 
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“IT know my business well. Frankly, though, I don’t 
know much about the financial printing business. But 


I do know Grade-A printing when I see it. That’s 
why we always use Pandick Press for our printing.” 


22 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 


Te J Pa adie ¢Pr / WOrth 4-2900 NY 1-3167 
LC; ess, HC. 71 CLINTON ST., NEWARK, WN. J. 
; MArket 3-4994 

Established 1923 


Dividend Enclosures 


Registration Statements 
Direct Mail Literature 


Catalogues 


Prospectuses 


Annual Reports - Brochures 
Price Lists 


Cases & Briefs Leaflets 


LEADERS IN FINANCIAL PRINTING SINCE 1923 








Engineers’ Salaries Surveyed by AMA 


Engineers and other professional em- 
ployes in American industry now are earn- 
ing about 8.6 per cent more than they 
earned in 1955, according to a survey by 
the American Management Association’s 
Executive Compensation Service. The ma- 
jority of the companies surveyed said they 
gave salary increases to their technical and 
administrative personnel during the period 
covered by the study, which was roughly 
from May 1955 to May 1956. The 8.6 per 
cent over-all average increase in annual 
compensation reported for this group of 
employes during the year compares with 
an increase of about 4.5 per cent for the 
pfevious year. The percentage rise in en- 
gineers’ salaries from 1955 to 1956 is 
higher than that shown for any of the 





Continuous 
Annual 
Appraisal Service 


* * 


Yearly upkeep service available to clients, 
at nominal cost, following complete initial 
survey of your plant by our Appraisal 
Eng:neers. 


Annually thereafter, the data supplied to 
us by your own Accounting Depar:m=ent 
eliminates the expense of subsequent visits 
to your plant. 


Appraisals cover Bu:ldings & Contents— 
summar:zed per your Fixed Asset Accounts, 
and also by individual Bui'dings. 


* * * 


Your inquiry is solicited 


LOCKWOOD GREENE 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
Boston 9, Mass. ° Spartanburg, S. C. 











other executive and specialized groups 
whose pay the Executive Compensation 
Service studies. 

The new study's coverage of more than 
31,400 engineers, scientists, and adminis- 
trative employes in 49 different activities 
at five levels of responsibility makes it the 
largest and most comprehensive of its 
kind ever conducted. It offers, according 
to the AMA, a complete picture of the 
market for technical personnel in the 
United States today. 

Most of the positions studied are tech- 
nical or highly specialized in nature, rang- 
ing from machine and tool designer in the 
field of mechanical engineering to ceramic 
engineer in chemical engineering. Also 
included are the newer activities in aero- 
nautical, electronic, and nuclear engineer- 
ing. 

Engineers with less than one year of ex- 
perience are earning a median salary of 
$5,300 a year, regardless of area of spe- 
cialization, the survey shows. The next 
higher category of engineers, with experi- 


ence ranging from one to three years, has 
a median salary of $6,500 a year. The 
highest salaries reported in the survey are 
being paid to certain nonmanagement spe- 
cialists in research and exploration with 
some administrative duties. In a few cases 
these individuals are earning as much as 
$19,000 a year. Physicists and mathema- 
ticians with similar administrative duties 
are not far behind, with average salaries 
up to $15,000 a year. 

In the top ranges of the technical and 
professional group the pay levels tend to 
overlap those of middle management (ex. 
ecutives between the top policy-making 
management and first-line supervisors), 
the survey indicates. However, the engi- 
neers and scientists are much less likely to 
receive bonuses than are the members of 
middle management. Less than a fourth of 
the employes in this survey received bo- 
nuses last year, compared to nearly half of 
the individuals covered in the Executive 
Compensation Service's last survey of mid- 
dle-management compensation. 


New York Stock Exchange Adopts New Ways to Buy Shares 


The New York Stock Exchange has ap- 
proved three new methods to facilitate 
purchases of large blocks of stock by in- 
stitutional investors and other large buy- 
ers. In the past, it has taken institutions 
such as banks, insurance companies, en- 
dowments and pension funds, weeks or 
even months to add a desired number of 
shares to its portfolio. It will now be pos- 
sible, at the cost of an extra commission, 
for such an institution to attain its goal 
in One purchase. 

The three new methods are called the 
“special bid,” the “exchange acquisition” 
and the “specialist block sale.” They re- 
semble transactions which the Exchange 
has keen using for some time to facilitate 
sales of large blocks of stock, called the 
“special offering,” ‘exchange distribu- 
tion” and “specialist block purchase.” 





in a given situation. 


275 B Newbury St. 





MACHINE TOOL LEASING 
By J. L. Treynor, MBA and R. F. Vancil, MBA, CPA 
A brand new 147-page Report giving: 


AN ANALYSIS of the real and claimed advantages of leasing, with specific 
reference to 16 common leasing p!ans, including income tax implications. 


A TECHNIQUE for making valid cost comparisons, including completely 
worked out tables that show quickly whether buying is cheaper than leasing 


The N. Y. Times has called this report “a special value.” If you don’t agree 
return it within fifteen days and pay nothing. Price $15 postpaid. 


MANAGEMENT ANALYSIS CENTER, INC. 


Boston 16, Mass. 
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Under the special bid procedure, the 
broker of an institutional investor may 
enter a bid at a fixed price to buy the de- 
sired amount of stock. The bid must not 
be below the last sale price of the security 
or the prevailing quoted bid, whichever is 
higher, and it must not be higher than the 
prevailing offering price. If a bid is made 
in the regular auction market offering 
higher net proceeds to the seller, the spe- 
cial bid is suspended until the better-bid 
order has keen fulfilled. For this privilege, 
the bidder agrees to pay a special commis- 
sion to members who helped to fill the 
order. 

Under the exchange acquisition pens 
dure, a member firm acting as a broker or 
a dealer may solicit sell orders and pay a 
special commission to other members so- 
liciting sell orders. The sell orders will 
then be matched with the institutional buy 
order and will be within the limits of the 
current bid and ask quotation. 

The exchange acquisition differs from 
the special bid in that the institutional in- 
vestor takes his chances on the condition 
of the market, whereas in the special bid 
the price is fixed. 

The third of the new methods involves 
the action of the specialist. In the specialist 
block sale, the specialist, under unusual 
circumstances, may sell a block of stock 
outside the regular market on the exchange 
to an institution. He may do this for his 
own account without executing selling 
orders which he may already have at prices 
at or below the price of the block of stock. 
The specialist and the broker for the buyer 
will negotiate the price of the stock. 
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LONG SHOTS & CLOSEUPS WITH THE CONTROLLER CAMERA 


New York (Asove) 


The National Planning Committee of 
Controllers Institute of America met in 
New York recently with officers of the 
Institute and members of the Headquar- 
ters staff to review the Institute’s program 
and to project future plans. Attending the 
meeting were (seated left to right): Com- 
mittee Chairman J. McCall Hughes, vice 
president and controller, Mutual of New 
York, New York; Institute President 
Dudley E. Browne, vice president of fi- 
nance and controller, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Burbank, California; Frank 
S. Capon, secretary and treasurer, Du Pont 
Company of Canada Limited, Montreal; 


oe 


THE CONTROLLER 


Harry C. Hahn, comptroller, Wisconsin 
Telephone Company, Milwaukee; Insti- 
tute Board Chairman Robert N. Wallis, 
treasurer, Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Framingham, Mass. 

Standing (left to right) are: C. C. Lay, 
treasurer, The Wheland Company, Chatta- 
nooga; C. J. Kushell, Jr., vice president- 
finance and administration, Revlon, Inc., 
New York; Wilson K. Minor, comp- 
troller, Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco; Mark Z. Hanlon, 
secretary and comptroller, First Trust & 
Deposit Company, Syracuse; Paul Haase, 
managing director of the Institute, and 
Arthur Wiedeman, administrative secre- 
tary, National Headquarters, New York. 


Richmond," Va. (BELCW) 


The Richmond Control of Controllers 
Institute observed its fifth anniversary at 
a dinner meeting on October 16 in the 
Commonwealth Club. Also in attendance 
were members of the District of Columbia 
Control, headed by President R. W. 
Michie and Raymond G. Lochiel, regional 
vice president of the Institute. Among 
those seated at the head table are Irving 
D. Dawes (second from left) first presi- 
dent of the Richmond Control; Paul 
Haase, managing director of the Institute, 
and W. B. Thulin, current president of 
the Control. The membership of The Con- 
trol has risen to 40 in its first five years. 
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NCREASES in United States living stand- 
| ards must be ascribed mainly to produc- 
tivity, which rose 134 per cent per year on 
the average since 1899—and has risen 
much faster since World War I than be- 
fore 1919. In his study ‘Productivity 
Trends: Capital and Labor,” John W. 
Kendrick, staff member of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, and profes- 
sor of economics at George Washington 
University, notes that changes in produc- 
tivity have been uneven, from year to year, 
and among industries. But no industry has 





Productivity Trends Studied 


become less efficient over the period 
studied. 

Dr. Kendrick provides measures of 
change in productivity in 33 industry 
groups and the economy as a whole, as 
well as related figures in 80 individual 
manufacturing industries and in distribu- 
tion. Utilizing and extending the pioneer- 
ing studies of output, employment, and 
capital of the National Bureau, the report 
provides the most comprehensive summary 
gag on productivity trends ever avail- 
able. 
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TOUCH THE KEYS...READ THE ANSWER 


The Multiplicand—12—entered in 
the Keyboard, is in the Keyboard 
Dials (exclusive with Marchant). 
Now you touch the @and @keys 
in the Multiplier Row. Simultane- 
ously, the Multiplier—12—appears 
in the Upper Dials and the Answer 
-144-appears in the Middle Dials. 
It’s Push-Button Multiplication! 


Only a Marchant 
gives you the answer 


RIGHT NOW 

















with push-button 


multiplication 








The only “live” multiplier keys on any make of calculator 

are the keys in the Multiplier Row of a Marchant. Touch them 

and the answer appears RIGHT NOW! It’s push-button multiplication! 

There are no other keys—no controls—to touch...no waiting for the answer to 
grind out. And as more than half of all calculator usage is for multiplication, the 
wise choice is a Marchant—the calculator that gives you the answer with top 
speed and greatest ease. Call the local Marchant Man. He will show you, 

on your own work, the amazing amount of time you can save with Marchant’s 
simple, fast push-button multiplication. Here’s an exclusive 

Marchant feature that can make a significant contribution to the 

more efficient, more profitable operation of your business. 





MARCHANT CALCULATORS, inc. 


OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


C-12 








Dr. Kendrick discarded the convenient 
and familiar method of measuring pto- 
ductivity change by output per manhour 
alone. Instead he measures productivity in 
terms of all relevant inputs. He took into 
account the total contribution of capital 
as well as labor, to arrive at more reliable 
indexes of productive efficiency. His work 
thus represents the broadest effort in this 
field to date based on the inclusive concept 
of “total factor productivity.” 


COMMODITY INDUSTRIES 
SHOW HIGHEST GAINS 


Annual gain in total productivity aver- 
aged 1.75 per cent for the entire (private) 
domestic economy during 1899-1953. A 
weighted average for the 33 industry 
groups specially studied showed a gain of 
2 per cent per year. These figures tend to 
reinforce the view that productivity in 
trade, service, finance, and construction— 
not included in Kendrick’s survey—has 
risen less than in commodity-producing 
industries. 

The manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries increased in efficiency at a yearly rate 
of 2 per cent—the average for the 33 
groups. Agriculture gained less than 1 per 
cent rer year, when output is measured 
net of goods purchased from other indus- 
tries. This was offset by productivity in- 
creases well above the average in transpor- 
tation and public utilities. The lowest gain 
in efficiency was 0.6 per cent for bitumi- 
nous coal mining, ah the highest was an 
annual average rate of 5.3 per cent in 
electric utilities. 

Output per unit of labor input increased 
much faster (annual average rise for the 
economy, 1.9 per cent) than output per 
unit of capital input (1.1 per cent increase 
per year). Still, output per unit of capital 
input did show a general increase over the 
years studied. Innovation has therefore 
meant savings in capital invested as well 
as in labor. 

Substitution of capital for labor in some 
industries—tobacco manufactures, petro- 
leum refining, crude oil and gas produc- 
tion, and natural gas utilities—averaged 
more than 1 per cent per year. 


INCREASED RATE OF GAIN 
STILL HOLDING 


Between 1919 and 1953, the average 
rate of productivity rise was 2.2 per cent 
per year, compared with 1.1 per cent in 
the preceding two decades. Both capital 
and labor factors independently exhibited 
this accelerated rate. But Kendrick sees 
little evidence of further acceleration— 
or of retardation—in total productivity 
growth in recent years. Output per man- 
hour, however, has shown an acceleration 
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due to a more rapid growth in capital per 
manhour than prevailed in the interwar 
period. His studies also suggest that the 
service and construction industries, for- 
merly lagging sectors, may be increasing 
their rate of productivity gain. 


SHORTER PERIODS 
SHOW GREATER VARIATIONS 

Breaking his figures down into subperi- 
ods of approximately a decade each, Ken- 
drick makes interesting observations. Com- 
paring changes in output-input ratios, he 
finds wider variations generally in the 
shorter periods than in the 54-year span; 
and for separate industries or industry 
groups than for the total economy. 

As to rates of change in total factor pro- 
ductivity, these varied less, generally, than 
those in either output per manhour or out- 
put per unit of capital input; and also 
varied less among industries. The expla- 
nation seemed clear: large increases in out- 
put per manhour were associated with, and 
probably due in part to, large increases in 
capital per manhour. 

The relative “ranks” or positions of the 
various industries as to rates of productiv- 
ity rise changed markedly over the sub- 
periods. Industries with the smallest gain 
in productivity tended to improve their 
comparative status over the years; and the 
erstwhile leaders tended to drop in the 
scale. Kendrick suggests that a possible 
explanation could lie in a faster spread of 
technical change to all industries. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS 
OF TECHNICAL ADVANCE 

“The basic force behind innovation and 
its spread has been, of course, competition 
among firms for markets and _ 
Kendrick says. “Firms that lag for long 
behind their competitors in reducing unit 
real costs cannot survive. In our age, man- 
agement thus must be creative, or at least 
ready to avail itself of developments initi- 
ated elsewhere. In many lines, investment 
in research and development activity is es- 
sential.” 

From this study, it appeared that the 
rate of technical advance varies greatly 
from one industry to another. It is to be 
expected that important inventions will 
occur in random fashion among industries 
—"other things being equal.’’ But, as the 
author points out, other things are not 
wholly equal. He suggests that a promis- 
ing line of research would be to study 
changes in productivity as related to such 
factors as investment policy, research and 
development, financial resources, the de- 
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gree of competition, and other facets of in- 
dustry structure. 


FURTHER STUDIES LIE AHEAD 
In summary, the estimates indicate that 
while there has been a broad diffusion of 
basic innovations throughout the economy, 
the diffusion has proceeded with consid- 
erable lead and lag as among industries. It 
appears wiser, the author notes, to attempt 
pipee of future productivity change 
y broad economic sectors rather than by 
industry, and in terms of total factor pro- 
ductivity rather than output per manhour. 
The results of this work will eventually 
be published in more complete form. The 
study is intended to form the basis for 
future exploration into other factors con- 
nected with productivity changes. 








TWO INFORMATIVE BOOKLETS 


The Controller 
Reports to Management 


Improving Profit 
through Cost Control 


$1.00 each 


(Add city sales tax if for 
New Yark City delivery) 


Address orders to 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 














METHODS 


Without Capital Inves 


How to EXPLORE 
PUNCHED-CARD 


tment 





If you are seriously thinking 
about installing punched-card 
equipment to get the speed and 
economy of automatic methods 
in your office, here’s a way to 
save time, trouble and money. 

Before you make any major 
investment, let STATISTICAL help 
you ‘“‘guinea-pig”’ the proposed 
operations. Working with a 
“pilot”? set-up of your contem- 
plated installation, we can 
quickly help you arrive at the 
most practical answer for your 
needs. A preliminary exploration 
can serve to (1) confirm your 
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STATISTICAL TABUL 


MArket 3-7636 





Established 1933 * Michael R. Notaro, President 


SUperior 1-8101 





initial thinking so you can pro- 
ceed with the installation; (2) 
prove that the work can be han- 
dled more economically through 
STATISTICAL; or (3) show that 
the job should be done manually. 

Remember, it’s easier and 
cheaper to discontinue an out- 
side service than to scrap your 
own installation. 

That’s why it’s a sound invest- 
ment to talk it over with STATIS- 
TICAL and get a factual appraisal 
of anticipated costs. Just phone 
our nearest office. 


ATING CORPORATION 






CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 80 Broad St 411 N. Tenth St. oa-¥:10)@- wal ic 
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BUSINESS ELECTRONICS 


ELECTRONICS is a many-sided thing—electronics is also growing. To 
grow with it you must spend full time in your readin g—unless you are 
selective. These studies on electronics in business will help you. 


ELECTRONICS IN BUSINESS: VOLUME III 

Authoritative and up-to-date information on: computer installations 
and applications; data-processing systems; conferences, seminars, 
training programs; and listings of visual presentations available. 
Also, descriptive listings of all worthwhile literature published be- 
tween January 1, 1956 and July 15, 1956. 

Paperbound, 208 pages $6.00 

($5.00 to members of Controllers Institute of America) 


A CASE STUDY IN PLANNING FOR ELECTRONICS 
A step-by-step account of one corporation’s actual planning, investiga- 
tion and preparation for EDP. Comments on revenue accounting will 
interest all executives. 

Data-Processing Digest, in reviewing the study said, ‘We feel this is 

an outstanding job of presenting a case study, and the best we've seen 


in this field.” 


Paperbound, 121 pages $4.00 
($3.00 to members of C ontrollers Institute of America) 


ELECTRONICS BINDER. Keep all your Foundation studies on elec- 
tronics in one place. Special stamped binder for desk or shelf use. 
$2.50 ($2.00 to members of Controllers Institute of America) 





CONTROLLERSHIP FOUNDATION, INC. 


Research Arm of Controllers Institute 


TWO PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Orders from nonmembers outside Continental U. S. and Canada must be accompanied by remittance 

















ANALYSIS 


OF 


Corporate Insurance Programs 


(INCLUDING GROUP) 


We Do Not Sell Insurance 


W. T. CHAMBERLAIN INC. 


103 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., Murray Hill 3-2942 


Work Time Equivalents for 
Consumer Items Decrease 


The average U. S. productive worker in 
manufacturing does not have to work as 
long as he did five years ago to buy most 
of the key consumer items, according to 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 
The Board finds that in August 1956, 12 
out of 16 goods and services cost less in 
terms of hours of labor than they did in 
August 1951, with declines in work time 
ranging from four per cent for a movie 
admission to 42 per cent for a pair of ny- 
lon stockings. According to the Confer. 
ence Board, a man had to work 30 minutes 
to buy a dozen eggs in 1951 but 19 min. 
utes in 1956. Similarly, a pound of bacon 
is down from 26 to 19 minutes and a 
pound of coffee is down from 33 minutes 
to 31 minutes. 

Also down in work time equivalents are 
a man’s suit, from 33 hours and 44 min- 
utes to 24 hours and 38 minutes; a re. 
frigerator from 149 hours and 53 minutes 
to 117 hours and 31 minutes. 

Of the 16 items charted by the Confer. 
ence Board, just two require the same 
amount of work time today as they did 
five years ago: bread (six minutes for a 
one-pound loaf) and gasoline (nine min- 
utes for a gallon). Potatoes and haircuts 
were the only consumer items charted 
which showed increases over the five-year 
period. Work required to buy a 10-pound 
sack of potatoes has gone from 19 minutes 
to 26 minutes and haircuts are up from 
40 minutes to 43 minutes. 


Reference-Checking Form 
for Employment Personnel 


A new reference-checking form pro- 
vides actual rating of prospective employes 
by former employers. Mailed out with 
routine inquiries on length of service, 
salaries, etc., the form provides nine pos- 
sible ratings (of which only three are ac- 
ceptable) under major categories: Quantity 
of work, quality of work, cooperation, in- 
itiative, personality, versatility, safety, at- 
tendance and lateness. It tends to reduce 
tendencies to “‘overrate” or “average.” Ac- 
ceptance or rejection of applicant is based 
on risk, according to a simple interpretive 
guide. 

The form may also be used for merit- 
rating within the company, rating termi- 
nated employes for re-employment or 
maintenance of accurate records of termi- 
nated employes’ performance. 

Available from personnel services divi- 
sion, Brewster Co., Box 386, Jackson 
Heights 72, N. Y. 


Sales of New Products 


If new product development is as rapid 
in the next decade as it has been in the last 


COLORADO INDIANA MINNESOTA PENNSYLVANIA 
CONNECTICUT KENTUCKY NEW JERSEY VIRGINIA ten years, 50 per cent of electric appliance 
DELAWARE MARYLAND NEW YORK WEST VIRGINIA sales in 1966 will be of products not yet 
ILLINOIS MICHIGAN OHIO WISCONSIN on the market, according to a Westing- 

















house Electric Corporation official. 
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INDUSTRIAL LEADER 
IN 


CONSUMER PACKAGE PRODUCTS FIELD 
REQUIRES 


ASSISTANT CONTROLLER 


This is an opportunity to associate with a Company internationally known 
for its progressive management philosophy and to participate in the applica- 
tion of modern techniques of control in a large multi-plant organization. The 
need for this position arises from the promotion of an Assistant Controller to 
a higher level in the Company. 


The position involves supervision over Electronic, Tabulating and Meth- 
ods personnel. ‘The candidate should have a well-rounded knowledge of these 
fields and possibly some experience in Methods work. But the primary ex- 
perience must be in the broad field of Accounting sufficient to qualify the 
individual for future consideration for Controllership. 


The Assistant Controller will report to the Company Controller. He will 
be responsible for the work of Electronic Data Processing, Methods and Pro- 
cedures, Sales and Customer Accounting and Tabulating. Each of these func- 
tions is headed by a qualified supervisor and includes experienced staff. The 
primary duty of the Assistant Controller will be the coordination of the work 
of these divisions with the other functions of Control and with the require- 
ments for servicing Production, Sales and other major departments of the 


Company. 


Promotional opportunities will be to Controllership of the parent Com- 
pany or of an affiliate. 


Definite preference for a CPA with Pharmaceutical, Food Process or related 
Consumer Package Products experience. More important than technical quali- 
fications are a well-rounded management experience, good personality and 
ADMINISTRATIVE ability. 


Suburban location in Eastern Middle Atlantic State. Salary plus Bonus plus 
Stock. Client will assume our fee, moving and interviewing expenses. 


Write in complete confidence to or call Frank W. Hastings 
KIngsley 6-2300 


BUTTRICK & MEGARY 


Our 25th Year as Organization Builders 


Western Saving Fund Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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GNP 


Gross national product for the third 
quarter was at an annual rate close to $414 
billion, up $5.5 billion from the record 
quarter and $10.5 billion from the first 
quarter, according to the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics. Compared with a year ago 
third-quarter, GNP showed a gain of $17 
billion, slightly over four per cent. Major 
increases from the second to third quarter 
of 1956 were in consumption expenditures 
and in business outlays for plant and 
equipment: the rate of inventory invest- 
ment was somewhat lower. 


Community Relations 

Most industrial firms believe that their 
local communities have a friendly attitude 
toward them, according to 212 companies 
surveyed by M//l & Factory, although only 
11 per cent of the companies have con- 
ducted attitude surveys to support this be- 
lief. Ainong the measures most frequently 





CONTROLLERSHIP INFORMATION SERVICE 


oteA 


taken to improve community relations, the 
respondents listed plant visits (80 per 
cent), news releases (66 per cent), open- 
house events (45 per cent) and control of 
waste and pollution (39 per cent). 


This Electronic World 

Duplicate ticket-buying on National Air 
Lines flights between New York and Mi- 
ami for the Christmas holidays was discov- 
ered by the carrier's IBM equipment. 
Checking on flights that were presumably 
sold out, it was found there were enough 
duplicate reservations to clear 400 seats. 


Census of Service Businesses 

A 1954 Census of Business recently is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce 
shows how some $23.5 billion annual re- 
ceipts were distributed among 785,589 es- 
tablishments in more than 100 kinds of 
selected service businesses. A final report, 
to be published later in 1956, will cover 


A digest of information developed by 
CONTROLLERSHIP FOUNDATION 
in answer to a reader's inquiry 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON STANDARDS AND EFFICIENCY MEASUREMENTS 


PERIODICALS 


“Executives Find No Magic Formulas for 
Managing Staff,” Business Record, October 
1955. See: ‘Clerical Work Measurement,” p. 
390. 

“Proceedings of NOMA’s 36th International 
Conference,” Office Executive, July 1955, Vol. 
30, No. 7A. 

a. “Work Measurement,” p. 17 +. 

b. “Methods Improvement,” p. 23 +. 

“Decentralized Accounting—An Aid to 
Branch Management,’’ Charles H. Coper- 
thwaite, Office Equipment News, April 1956, 
p. 18 +. 

“Office Work Measurement: A Tool to As- 
sist Management in Attaining Lower Clerical 
Costs,’ Peter E. Newdick, Office Equipment 
News, June 1955, p. 15 +. 

“Applying Scientific Management in the Of- 
fice,” James F. Foley, Management Review, 
February 1955, p. 115 +. 

“Man-Hour Budgeting for Control of Cleri- 
cal Costs,’ James L. Brownlee, NACA Bulletin, 
March 1955, Sect. 1, p. 956 +. 

“Work-Sampling Works for a Small Office 
Staff,’’ Heiland and Richardson, NACA Bulle- 
tin, May 1955, Sect. 1, p. 1157 +. 

“The ‘Whys’ and ‘Hows’ of Clerical Work 
Measurement,” Thomas C. Pitney, Arthur 
Young Journal, January 1955, p. 13 +. 


PAMPHLETS, PROCEEDINGS AND REPORTS 


Systems and Procedures Association: 

“Workshop for Management.’ Proceedings 
of the Eighth Annual Systems Meeting, 1955. 

a. “Statistical Controls for Performance in 
the Office.” Alex L. Hart, p. 109 +. 

b. “Work Measurement: Practical Applica- 
tions.” Hamman and Brush, p. 116 +. 
American Management Association: 

“Improving Office Planning and Controls.” 
Office Management Series No. 128, 1950. 

“Planning and Controls for Office Efficiency.” 
Office Management Series No. 130, 1952. 

“Stepping Up Office Efficiency.’’ Office Man- 
agement Series No. 133. 

“Company Experience in Improving Office 
Administration.”” Office Management Series No. 
137, 1954. 

“Searchlight on Office Cost Control.” Office 
Management Series No. 138, 1954. 


BOOKS 

“Office Management.” John H. MacDonald, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1944, pp. 599 (Revised Edi- 
tion). 

Chapter XVI: “Branch Office Management,” 
p. 385 +. 

Chapter XX: “Office Costs and Budgets,” p. 
460 +. 
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receipts, payroll and employment of estab. 
lishments engaged in personal business, or 
repair services, entertainment and _ hotels 
and motels. 


Christmas Clubs 

Christmas Club savers piled up a record 
$1.2 billion in 1956, five per cent more 
than last year, but only $294 million will 
go for holiday purchases. Surveys by 
Christmas Club, a corporation, show that 
12.8 million persons who used the club in 
6,800 banks and savings institutions count 
on the funds for insurance payments, 
taxes, mortgage payments, purchases of 
household furnishings, year-end bills and 
education. Bigger than any other item, in- 
cluding gift purchases, is the $360.8 mil- 
lion set aside for permanent savings. 


Accounting in Moscow 

The U.S.S.R. is far behind the U. S. in 
mechanization of accounting and keeping 
Soviet books requires manpower far in ex- 
cess of that used in the United States for 
similar tasks, according to J. S. Seidman 
of Seidman & Seidman who toured Russia 
for several weeks. Between one and one- 
half and two million bookkeepers are 
needed to keep records of the 800,000 or- 
ganizations requiring state budgeting con- 
trol. Whenever a state-owned enterprise 
gets a loan it must submit copies of its 
monthly, quarterly and annual statements 
to officials of the state-owned bank making 
the loan. According to Mr. Seidman, the 
one clear advantage the U.S.S.R. has over 
the U. S. is that uniform accounting pro- 
cedures have been prescribed for all 
branches of industry. 


The Income Flow 

At annual rates, personal income ad- 
vanced from $323 billion in the second 
quarter in 1956 to $327 billion in the 
third, while disposable income rose in 
about the same proportion. Nearly all 
major income types contributed to the ex- 
pansion. 

Private payrolls were at an annual rate 
of $188.5 billion (up $2 billion from the 
second quarter) with most of the increase 
in nonmanufacturing industries. Total pro- 
prietors’ and rental income was at an an- 
nual rate close to $51 billion and a contin- 
ued uptrend in dividend and interest in- 
come accounted for an additional $500,000 
expansion in total personal income. 


Machine Tool Orders 

New orders for the machine tool indus- 
try in 1956 will be between $950 million 
and $1 billion, the highest peacetime fig: 
ure since World War II, and shipments 
for the year will be between $850 million 
and $900 million. These estimates come 
from a consensus of interviews of top offi- 
cials of companies in the machine tool in- 
dustry, says the Wall Street Journal. 
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Opportunities in Accounting Described about 

in New Brochure for Students pe 
‘ ee 
“moving 


“As our country has expanded, business 





Job demands exceed supply 
declares Controllers Institute and industry have become more and more 
complex. From the simple bookkeeping of e 
years ago, commercial and financial data ull p I n 


have grown increasingly more compli- 

cated. A big company can no longer rely 

STUDENTS on simple arithmetic and double-entry b S i “ 
‘ontrol must now be much ul i Ee % , 


who choose private or managerial ac- bookkeeping. C 
The accountant must be 


fession are taking more scientific. 
ccess in the busi- able to analyze figures and advise manage- 
ness world. The requirements for such @ ment on what should be done. The success 
career, together with the varied possibili- of any business depends on this control. It 
ties for advancement, are described in a is a big, important and exciting responsi- ptm 

ce. 


new illustrated brochure now being dis- _ bility. 
“In today’s substantial business enter- 


tributed by Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica. It is entitled “Moving Up in Business prises, there are many junior executive an 
: supervisory jobs open to accountants. Op- 


Hs SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


counting for their pro 


one of the best roads to su 
ee One of the finest things in a long 


CORPORATE EXECUTIVE 


~ s 
gers of head & showed this to our counselors and 


—a Look at Managerial Accounting.” 
“The demand for accountants far ex- portunities exist for mana, 
ceeds the supply,” the career booklet points quarters and field units and for top special- @ they felt i 
ists. Accounting also provides an excellent ‘ y felt ut to be of very definite help 
to them in their discussions with our 


filled demand for good 
dustry’s needs for ac- 
to keep on grow- 





means of advancing to important adminis- 
trative positions—such as controller, treas- 


urer and other officers.” 


out. “There is an un 
accountants, and in 
counting talent promise 
ing for many years. 
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high school youngsters 
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TOP MEN... 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corpora- 
tion, Shreveport, La., has announced the 
election of Orville S$. Carpenter as presi- 
dent and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the company... . S. P. Os- 
born, formerly assistant comptroller, was 
elected comptroller to succeed Mr. Car- 
penter. ... A. Dale Mitchell, formerly 
treasurer of the Waterbury Farrel Foundry 
& Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn., was 
made president. He joined the company 
in 1942 as assistant treasurer and comp- 
troller. . . . Stanley E. LeBrocq, retired 
comptroller, the Steel Company of Canada 
Limited, is serving as president of the 
Hamilton Conservatory of Music, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, Canada. 


NEW CONNECTIONS .. . 

Albert G. Nelson has joined the Mag- 
navox Company in Fort Wayne, Ind., as 
assistant to the vice president and treas- 
urer. . . . Adrian Day is now treasurer 
and controller and a director of the Mac- 
millan Company, New York. . . . George 
D. Kasten was recently elected controller of 





MR. CARPENTER 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. . . . Robert L. MacKenzie 
has been elected controller of Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., New York. 
. . » E. J. McMahon is now comptroller of 
the Delman Company, Cookeville, Tenn. 
. . » C. Randolph Wade recently became 
treasurer of Spreckels Sugar Company, 
San Francisco, Calif. . . . William T. 
Werschkull is now auditor of the Central 
Valley National Bank, Oakland, Calif. 





MR. OSBORN 


. . . John F. West has joined Tidewater 
Oil Company in San Francisco as director 
of Systems and Procedures. 

Wesley W. Lang has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of Frank G. Shattuck 
Company, operators of Schrafft’s Stores 
and Restaurants, New York. . . . Ralph 
S. DeVault is now controller of Delta 
Tank Manufacturing Co., Inc., Baton 
Rouge, La. . . . Clark Bryson has been 
appointed controller of Dale Carnegie 
Publishers, Inc., New York. 

John H. MacDonald has been ap- 
pointed professor of management, School 
of Business Administration, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. Mr. Mac- 
Donald, who served as executive vice 
president, George F. Motter’s Sons, York, 
Pa., has had a broad experience in man- 
agerial and business consultant work and 
was author of the first text on modern 
controllership entitled ‘‘Controllership: 
Its Function and Technique,” published 
in 1940. He served as president and board 
chairman of Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica and recently retired as a trustee of the 
Institute’s research arm, Controllership 
Foundation. 





A. DALE MITCHELL 


PROMOTIONS .. . 


Noel M. Fillastre has been appointed 
executive assistant controller of Esso 
Standard Oil Co., New York. . . . Frank 
E. Dubach is now vice president of Wil- 
son Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, II. 
. . » Leo J. Gosney is vice president and 
comptroller of the Western Pacific Rail- 
road Company, San Francisco, Calif. . . . 
Lee O. Higdon has become assistant treas- 
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MR. FILLASTRE 


urer of Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wich- 
ita, Kansas. 

H. George Hinck was elected secretary. 
treasurer of Wallenstein Company, Inc, 
New York. . . . George J. Madge was 
recently elevated to vice president of 
American Can Company, New York. Suc. 
ceeding Mr. Madge as comptroller is John 
McCambridge. . . . Walter J. Maginn 
was appointed vice president and general 
comptroller of Mutual Benefit Health and 
Accident Association of Omaha, Neb. 

Allan G. Mitchell was recently ap. 
pointed comptroller of Philadelphia Elec. 
tric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. . . . New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
Boston, Mass., has named Germanus E, 
Perino as controller of the company. 

Harold E, Redick has been made assist- 
ant treasurer and assistant comptroller of 
the Upson-Walton Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
. . . Herbert T. Buchholz is now plant 
controller of the Ambridge, Pa., plant of 
Sprang-Chalfant Division of the National 
Supply Company. He succeeds Myron J. 
Demeter, who has been named assistant 
works manager. . . . C. E. Erwin, con- 
troller of the Endicott, N. Y., plant of 
IBM Corporation has been elected treas- 
urer, succeeding L. P. Pennell, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, who will continue as 
vice president and a director of the cor- 
poration. 


WRITERS ... 


Eight Institute members contributed 
papers to a publication, “Widening Hori- 
zons for the Accountant,”’ published by 
the Bentley School of Accounting and Fi- 
nance. The authors were: Edward J. Han- 
ley, president, Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh; Allen H. Ottman, 
president, Rochester Manufacturing Com- 





MR. MADGE 


pany, Rochester, N. Y.; D. R. Anderson, 
controller, the Stanley Works, New Brit- 
ain, Conn.; Derward Smith, Birmingham; 
C. L. Clark, vice president and treasurer, 
Sangamo Electric Company, St. Louis; 
A. C. Bekaert, vice president, The Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Corporation, New 
York City; James L. Peirce, vice president 
and controller, A. B. Dick Company, Chi- 
cago; and I, Wayne Keller, controller, 
Armstrong Cork Company, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Peirce’s manuscript, ‘Controllership 
and Accounting: A Contrast,” appeared 
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originally in the September 1953 issue of 
THE CONTROLLER. 

Malcolm §. Sutherland, secretary-treas- 
urer, Burlington Steel Company, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, had an ar- 
ticle, ““A Report on Techniques Leading 
to Control and Measurement of Perform- 
ance,’ in the October 1956 issue of Cost 
and Management, the official journal of 
the Society of Industrial and Cost Ac- 
countants of Canada. 

Leon C. Guest, Jr., controller of Syl- 


vania Electric Products Inc., is the author 
of “Centralized Data Processing for De- 


centralized Management” in the Septem- 
ber-October issue of Systems Magazine. It 
describes Sylvania’s recently established 
centralized data-processing activity for the 
entire company at Camillus, N. Y. 

Philip Edwin Scott, vice president and 
treasurer, Esterbrook Pen Company, Cam- 
den, N. J., contributed an article on 
“Building Marginal Account’ to the No- 
vember issue of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement. 

Winfield |. McNeill is the author of a 
recent article in C. W. wy entitled “Is 
Your Company Ripe for Reorganiza- 
tion?” Mr. McNeill, a management con- 
sultant, formerly served as vice president- 
controller of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation, New York. . . . Steve H. 
Bomar, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Bank Auditors and Comptrol- 
lers, is author of ‘Management Looks 
to the Comptroller” in the October 1956 
issue of Auditgram. Mr. Bomar, vice 
president and treasurer of the Trust Com- 
pany of Atlanta, Ga., is immediate past 
president of the Atlanta Control of Con- 
trollers Institute. 


NEW DIRECTORS .. . 

A. L. Williams, executive vice president 
of International Business Machines Corp., 
New York, to the board of Intertype 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. . . . Joseph A. 
Braun, vice president and controller of the 
Schilling Division of McCormick & Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., to the senior board 
of directors of the parent organization in 
Baltimore, Md. . . . Raymond L. Bischoff, 
financial vice president, secretary and 
treasurer of Kearney & Trecker Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis., to the board of Mil- 
waukee County Bank of West Allis, Wis. 
.. » William H. Perks has been elected 
director of Worcester County Trust Com- 
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pany, Worcester, Mass. He is controller, 
assistant treasurer and a director of Nor- 
ton Company, of the same city, as well as 
president of the Boston Control of Con- 
trollers Institute and a trustee of Control- 
lership Foundation, research arm of the 
Institute. 

Appointed to the boards of their own 
companies are Edward L. Sager, treasurer 
and comptroller of the Columbia Mills, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y.; J. B. Lanterman, 
vice president of American Steel Found- 
ries, Chicago, IIl.; Donald B. Tuson, comp- 
troller, Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., New 
York and Todd Cole, vice president-f- 
nance of Delta-C&S Airlines, Atlanta, Ga. 


ADDITIONAL DUTIES FOR... 


Alfred G. Nelson of Compo Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., Boston, Mass., who is now 
treasurer and controller. ... John A. 
Edwards who has become vice president, 
treasurer and comptroller of the Liquid 
Carbonic Corp., Chicago, Ill. . . . Palmer 
W. Hancock who has added the duties of 
vice president to those of comptroller of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

John C. Culhane was elected financial 
vice president of his company, Pacific Clay 
Products, Los Angeles, Calif., he will con- 
tinue as secretary. . . . William C. Miller 
is now treasurer and controller of Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. . . . 
Budd Parks is treasurer and secretary of 
Aero Design & Engineering Company, 
Bethany, Okla. . . . James A. McCollum 
was elected vice president of Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., St. Louis, Mo. in 
addition to being comptroller. 


HONORS TO ... . 

A. J. Blasco, president, Interstate Secu- 
rities Co., Kansas City, Mo., who has been 
elected president of the American Finance 
Conference. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES .. . 
Raymond G. Lochiel, vice president and 
comptroller, Capital Airlines, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on October 30 attended, as a 
representative of Controllers Institute, the 
Sixth Annual Symposium and dinner of 
the Federal Government Accountants As- 
sociation. Four authorities in the field dis- 
cussed “Trends in Auditing—Government 
and Business.’’ Mr. Lochiel is a national 
director and vice president of Region III 


ALFRED G. NELSON 
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of Controllers Institute. On November 30, 
Mr. Lochiel also represented the Institute 
at a dinner of the Advisory Council on 
Federal Reports in honor of Percival F. 
Brundage, director of the Federal Budget 
Bureau. 

Robert N. Wallis, chairman of the Board 
of Controllers Institute and treasurer of ~ 











Opportunity for a 


FINANCIAL 
ANALYST 


with mature judgement 
(UP TO 65 YEARS OF AGE) 


An opportunity exists for you if you 
are an individual who is or has been 
Comptroller of a large and success- 
ful manufacturing company, prefer- 
ably in the metal-fabricating indus- 
try, and who is approaching or has 
reached retirement age but wishes 
to continue working productively on 
a full-time basis. Salary will be 
commensurate with experience and 
ability. 





You should be capable of evalu- 
ating the sales, operating and 
financial performance of any of 
our divisions, or the potential- 
ities of companies which we may 
wish to consider from an ac- 
quisition or merger viewpoint. 


From your evaluations you should 
be able to develop specific recom- 
mendations which indicate whether 
a proposed merger or acquisition 
will contribute to our growth, as 
well as the proposed basis for such 
an arrangement. You should be able 
to contact merger or acquisition 
prospects and enter into negotia- 
tions as may be required. 


All replies will be held 
in strict confidence. 


SEND COMPLETE RESUME TO: 
BOX D 2250 
THE CONTROLLER 


2 Park Ave. © New York 16, N.Y. 






































» OPPORTUNITIES + 





EMPLOYMENT * EQUIPMENT * MISCELLANEOUS 





RATES: $5.00 per inch or fraction thereof each 
insertion. 50¢ each additional line. Payable in 
advance. Allow approximately 40 words to the 
1 column-wide inch including 2 words for box 
number. Closing date 10th of preceding month. 


Address box number replies to THE CON- 
TROLLER, Two Park Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. Replies will be forwarded. 





HELP WANTED 





CPA 
National company desires CPA with tremen- 
dous experience, ability and potential in 40's 
to assume key fiscal position. Outstanding 
opportunity. Box 2248. 


COMPTROLLER 


Resourceful and experienced man with active 
religious and community interests desired to 
handle budget, accounting, treasury, adminis- 
trative personnel, and related activities. Ad- 
dress replies to Springfield College, Spring- 
field 9, Mass. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





CONTROLLER 

American, married, working in Caracas, avail- 
able shortly. Proven administrator. Heavy ex- 
perience all functions—accounting, finance, con- 
trol areas—in multiplant industrial, commer- 
cial, public utility fields. Knowledge Spanish 
and Latin American operating conditions. 
Would relocate. Electronic data processing. 
Member CIA. University education, advanced 
studies. Box 2245. 


CONTROLLER 


Top education and long experience all phases 
of modern controllership—organization, per- 
sonnel, accounting, audits, costs, budgets, sys- 
tems, manuals, insurance, taxes, etc. Member 
Controllers Institute. IBM experience. Seeks 
opportunity with growing organization desiring 
modern control administration. Box 2246. 


CONTROLLER OR ASSISTANT 
Presently employed as controller of $20 mil- 
lion volume company. Substantial industrial 
and public national firm experience. CPA 
certificate. Responsibilities include budgets, 
controls, taxes, and government contracts. 
Age 34. Box 2247. 


CONTROLLER OR ASSISTANT 

(TAX ACCOUNTANT) 
CPA, 35, BS, family, wants career opportu- 
nity. Thirteen years’ excellent, diversified ac- 
counting, tax, audit, systems experience. (Two 
years medium-sized and five years large, na- 
tional CPA firm; three years corporation in- 
ternal auditor; one year U. S. General Ac- 
counting Office; presently with National 
Office Internal Revenue.) Earning $10,000. 
Box 2249. 





NOTE: THE CONTROLLER reserves the right to ac- 
cept, reject or censor classified copy and takes no re- 
sponsibility for the people contacted through this col- 
umn nor does it guarantee any item bought or sold. 
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Dennison Manufacturing Company, Fram- 
ingham, Mass., served as chairman of the 
sessions on Operations Research at the 
New York Convention of the Society for 
the Advancement of Management held 
November 29-30. 





Obituary 





PERCIVAL N. ASQUITH, 62, died re- 
cently at Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. 
Mr. Asquith had been a director of Otis 
Elevator Company Limited in Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada, until his retirement in 
1953. 


JaMEs D. FLETCHER, 42, secretary- 
treasurer, HumKo Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
died suddenly at his home on October 16, 
1956. 





MR. GOGER 


MILTON J. GOGER, 49, died of a heart 
attack on October 22, 1956 while vaca- 
tioning in Bermuda. He was president of 
American Type Founders Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

R. A. MARQUARDT was killed in an 
automobile accident on October 30, 1956. 
He was 52 and vice president and comp- 
troller of Bell & Gossett Company, Mor- 
ton Grove, IIl., at the time of his death. 


EDWARD C. STEPHENSON died recently 
in Washington, D. C., where he had gone 
on company business. Mr. Stephenson, 64, 
at the time of his death was a vice presi- 
dent and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 


FRANKLIN A. ULRICH, 46, died of a 
heart attack at his home on October 20, 
1956. He had been with Fedders-Quigan 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., as comptroller prior 
to opening his own office last January. 


* * * 
(Word has just been received) 


J. A. KIncamD, treasurer of the Mc- 
Williams Dredging Company, New Or- 
leans, La., died on July 10, 1956 at the 
age of 46. 

(No date given) 


S. D. LENNOX, secretary-treasurer of 
Kaiser Community Homes, Panorama City, 
California. 
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THE CONTROLLER, Volume XXIV—1956 


SUBJECT AND TITLE INDEX 





The following index of articles and other materials which have been presented in the columns of THE CONTROLLER in the twelve issues published 
during 1956 is presented with the thought that it will facilitate reference and make the material quickly available for study. 


Absenteeism, the cost of, Feb. 87 

Accounting: 
Accounting for intracompany _ transfers, 

NACA, (book review), Nov. 542 

Accounting problems in measuring perform- 

ance by organizational units, Evans, June 
278 3 

Advisory services in the field of, Grady, Aug. 
370 

“Book value’ defined, Oct. 475 

Conference at Tulsa, Mar. 135 

Controllers consider accounting procedures, 
Nov. 523 

Cost accounting and its relationship to job 
security, short course in, June 262 

Cost accounting, controllership and, Peirce, 
Aug. 359 

CPA views mechanized accounting, Lewis, 
Sept. 405 

Federal accounting, progress report on, Aug. 


386 
Hall of Fame, June 288 
Integration of data-processing requirements 
and the design of electronic equipment, 
Kircher, Mar. 107 
Merit awards to college accounting gradu- 
ates, Los Angeles, Mar. 135; July 337 
Opportunities in accounting described in 
new brochure for students, Oct. 490 
Salary survey, May 244 
American Institute of Accountants: 
Clarification of audit reports urged, Oct. 493 
Controllers consider accounting procedures, 
Nov. 523 
CPA’s recommend changes to make income 
tax fairer, Jan. 26 
Seidman 1956 award for outstanding service 
to accounting profession, Oct. 484 
Survey shows annual reports streamlined, 
Feb. 91 
Annual Reports: 
Establishing policy for 
Schwertz, May 222 
Financial public relations and the controller, 
Gartley, June 263 
Survey shows streamlined, Feb. 91 
“Anti-chance factor’ in business, the, Scho- 
field, June 259 
Appraisal of the economic scene, an, Kreps, 
Jan. 11 
Appraisais: 
Valuations for corporate mergers and reor- 
ganizations, Crocheron, Oct. 468 
Audit bureau of circulations, Haase, Nov. 
509 
Audit of cash, the, Taylor, Dec. 578 
Auditors at stockholders’ meetings asked, pres- 
ence of, June 288 
Automation: 
Deciding upon an electronic data-processing 
system, Bagby, May 216 
Discussed at two Controllers Institute con- 
ferences, July 322 
Effects of, Feb. 84 
Electronic data processing and the controller, 
Canning, Apr. 158 
Integration of data-processing requirements 
and the design of electronic equipment, 
Kircher, Mar. 107 
Machine control of records, McDaniel, Nov. 
514 
No laws seen needed for problems, Jan. 28 
Profit planning under, Rittenhouse, Jan. 20 
Ways to combat today’s high clerical costs, 
Mar. 126 


financial copy, 


Billiard balls, 


Book reviews: 


Banks and Banking: 
Bankers urged to insist on adequate audits 


from borrowers, Feb. 77 
Check cashing made easier, Oct. 478 
Facsimile signature checks, Feb. 93 
NABAC key awards, Dec. 587 
Rediscount rate, the, Feb. 77 
Standardization of bank checks, Aug. 389 
Tight money outlook for fall, Oct. 478 
May 202, July 300, 338 


Accounting for community chests and united 
funds, Sept. 443 


Accounting for intracompany _ transfers, 
NACA, Nov. 542 
Adjustments to labor shortages, Princeton 


University, Feb. 82 

Administrating a conversion to electronic ac- 
counting, Craig (Klingman), Aug. 378 

Appraising the economics of electronic com- 
puters, Dec. 590 

Budgeting for profit, Thomas, Aug. 378 

Capital formation and foreign investment in 
underdeveloped areas, Wolf and Sufran, 
Feb. 82 

Case studies in industrial management, Juran 
and Barrish, Mar. 125 

Company experience in improving office ad- 
ministration, American Management As- 
soc., Mar. 125 

Company practices in employe transfers and 
relocation, American Management Associ- 
ation, Feb. 82 

Controls and techniques for better manage 
ment, American Management Association, 
Mar. 125 

Corporate financial policy, 3d ed., Guth- 
mann and Dougall, Jan. 34 

Corporate reorganizations: their federal tax 
status, Holzman, May 232 

Corporation accounts and statements, Paton 
and Paton, Jr., June 286 

Credit manual of commercial laws, 1956, 
Feb. 82 

Data processing by electronics, Mar. 124 

Determinants of capital expenditures, Eisner, 
Oct. 489 

Electronic computers and management con- 
trol, Kozmetsky and Kircher (Wanner), 
July 328 

Electronic data processing for business and 
industry, Canning (McCabe), June 284 

Electronics in business: a case study in plan- 
ning at the Port of New York Authority, 
Klingman (Haslett), May 230 

Elementary accounting, 4th ed., White and 
Bean, Mar. 125 

Faster, faster, Eckert and Jones, June 286 

Financial and administrative as 
Smith and Ashburne (Gladson), Jan. 32 

Fundamental statistics for business and eco- 
nomics, Neter and Wasserman, Oct. 489 

Fundamentals of private pensions, McGill, 
Feb. 82 

Getting the most from product research and 
development, American Management As- 
sociation, Nov. 543 

Guaranteed annual wage and business sta- 
bilization, the, Feb. 82 

Guide to elementary statistical formulas, 
Johnson and Morris, Aug. 379 

Guides to effective production management, 
American Management Association, Mar. 
125 

Handbook for secretaries to accountants, con- 
trollers, treasurers, Miller (Pena), Mar. 
124 


Business 


Communication: 


How to increase office productivity, Strong, 


Sept. 444 
How to win the conference, Ellis and Siedel, 
Jan. 34 


Index to federal record-keeping requirements, 
National Records Management Council, 
Mar. 124 

Influence of plant size on industrial rela- 
tions, the, Princeton University, Jan. 34 

Introduction to economic reasoning, Robin- 
son, Morton and Calderwood (Makela), 
Apr. 178 

Inventories, the, Staples, Feb. 82 

Management policies in American banks, 
Livingston (Shea), Sept. 440 

Montgomery’s federal taxes, Feb. 82 

National income accounts and income analy- 
sis, Ruggles and Ruggles, Oct. 489 

Office automation, Brown, May 232 

Oral communication in business, Phillips, 
Jan. 34 

Pattern of financial asset ownership: Wis- 
consin individuals, 1949, Atkinson, Nov. 
542 

Pensions: 
Mar. 125 

Philanthropic foundations, Andrews 
(Ketchum), Oct. 486 

Pre-severance benefits in deferred profit shar- 
ing, Profit Sharing Research Foundation, 
May 232 

Profit sharing for small business, Jehring, 
Mar. 125 

Reasonable executive compensation, Gunzer, 
Sept. 443 

Retention and preservation of records with 
destruction schedules, June 286 

Searchlight on office cost control, American 
Management Association, Jan. 34 

Successful handling of labor grievances, 
Crane and Hoffman, Sept. 43 

Successful production and control—from 
forecast to final delivery, American Man- 
agement Association, May 231 

Tax planning for real estate, Lasser Tax In- 
stitute (Walton), Feb. 80 ° 

Workshop for management, May 232 


Problems and trends, McGill, 


Boeing tax ruling on profits, Mar. 131 
“Book value” 
Browne, D. E., 


defined, Oct. 475 
elected president of Control- 
lers Institute, July 320 


Budgets: 


“Anti-chance” factor in business, Schofield, 
June 259 

Dynamic variable cost control, Tuttle, Feb. 
62 

Operating budget, the, Thompson, July 310 

Use of charts for budget development, Bur- 
ton, Sept. 418 

failures in the first half of 1956, 

Sept. 452 


Business outlook, the, Dec. 571 


Calendar: 


This fixed calendar business, Scott, Apr. 148 


Capital: 


Cost of, May 207 
How a corporation raises, Apr. 155 


CED view of 1956 tax policy, Jan. 26 
Charts for budget development, use of, Burton, 


Sept. 418 


Clerical costs, ways to combat today’s high, 


Notaro, Mar. 126 
the mystery in management, 
Pope, Jan. 45 
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Compensation: 

Canadian study of executive salaries urged, 
June 280 

Engineers’ salaries surveyed by AMA, Dec. 


Incentive compensation and tax savings, Aug. 
374 

Key to a productive executive incentive plan, 
Patton, Sept. 410 

Salesmen’s compensation, Nov. 534 

To members of boards of directors, July 345 

Conferences: 

Concrete Association to hold controllers, Feb. 
88 

First inter-American management, 
Sept. 428 


Chile, 


Control: 


Cost controls for research, Gesick, Apr. 165 
Executive controls—what and why, Jerome, 
Nov. 511 


Controllers: 


Contruilers conference, Concrete Association 
to hold, Feb. 88 

Electronic data processing and the control- 
ler, Canning, Apr. 158 

Executive development program for the con- 
troller, Phillippe, June 268 

Operations research and the controller, Schiff, 
Nov. 522 

Potential leadership role of the controller 
in personnel administration, Sept. 421 

— collective bargaining, Carter, July 
31 

Controllers Institute: 

Annual national conference, Nov. 527 

Brochure for students, opportunities in ac- 
counting described in new, Oct. 490 

Browne, D. E., elected president, July 320 

Business show to open Sept. 30, Sept. 438 

Committee announced for national confer- 
ence, Aug. 381 

Committee chairmen, annual national con- 
ference, Sept. 438 

Committee chairmen, national, Nov. 535 

Controllership in industrial expansion dis- 
cussed at southern conference, Apr. 169 

Directors, new national, June 282, July 320, 
Aug. 375 (pic) 

Fay, C. R., Institute director at large, July 
321 

History of the Institute, 1931-1956, Dec. 566 

Midwestern conference to feature automa- 
tion and electronics, May 226 

National committee on ethics and eligibility 
meets, Aug. 382 

National planning committee meeting, Dec. 
595 

Navigators’ award to Controller assistant 
editor, Apr. 177 

New offices of described as “compact effi- 
ciency,”’ Feb. 85 

Officers and directors, 1956-57, July 320 

Presidents of controls, 1956-57, part I, Aug. 
387; part II, Sept. 430 

Regional vice presidents, July 333 

Second joint committee on long-range re- 
search objectives to survey benefits of re- 
search to controllers, Oct. 496 

Southern conference to discuss ‘‘controller- 
ship in industrial expansion,” Feb. 88 

Wallis, Robert N., elected chairman of board 
of directors, July 321 

Western regional conference, executive com- 
mittee meeting, July 325 

What is controllership? (concept), Mar. 139 


Controllership: 


Controllership and cost accounting, Peirce, 
Aug. 359 

President looks at the function, 
Mar. 116; Miller, Mar. 117 

Research for modern controllership, Hughes, 
Sept. 413 

Twenty-five years of, Nov. 527 

What is it? (CIA concept), Mar. 139 


Buetow, 


Controllership Foundation: 


Basic long-range research program, Sept. 416 

Officers and trustees, Sept. 449 

Reports published, Sept. 414 

Research for modern controllership, Hughes, 
Sept. 413 

Research policies, Sept. 415 

Studies scheduled, Sept. 414 


Controllership Information Service: 


Compensation to members of boards of di- 
rectors, July 345 

Electronic processing of payroll, Apr. 192 

Executive development (biblio), Jan. 44 

Facsimile signature checks, Feb. 93 

Fringe benefits, Sept. 448 

Leasing vs. owning property (biblio), Mar. 
140 

Records management, June 292 

Salary survey, May 244 

Standards and efficiency measurements (bib- 
lio), Dec. 600 


Controls: 


Boston and Springfield dinner meeting of 
controls, Mar. 134 

Cincinnati, panel discussion on controller- 
ship career opportunities, May 227 

Cincinnati, 20th anniversary dinner, June 287 

Detroit, 20th anniversary dinner, Sept. 435 

Houston, annual outing, Aug. 382 

Iowa, C. P. Van Dyke honored, Apr. 176 

Los Angeles, award presentation to account- 
ing graduates, Mar. 135; July 337 

Los Angeles, Paul Kircher receives scroll, 
Apr. 176 

Los Angeles, scroll presented to 
Browne, May 227 

Los Angeles, 20th anniversary dinner, July 


D., -E. 


337 
Richmond, fifth anniversary, Dec. 595 
Springfield and Boston, dinner meeting, Mar. 
134 


Springfield, ring presentation to Joseph A. 
Chadbourne, Mar. 134 


Corporate finances: 


Corporations subjected to the accumulated 
earnings tax, Holzman, June 266 

Cost of capital, Finance Management Com- 
mittee (New York City Control), May 
207 

How a corporation raises capital, Finance 
Management Committee (New York City 
Control), Apr. 155 

Quantitative analysis for investment deci- 
sions, Staubus, Oct. 472 


Corporate giving: 


Ford Foundation gives $500 million to col- 
leges and hospitals, Jan. 28 

How to budget and administer company 
contributions, Mar. 132 


Costs: 


Airlines study, Feb. 90 

“‘Anti-chance”’ factor in business, Schofield, 
June 259 

Cost controls for research, Gesick, Apr. 165 

Cost justification called necessary in com- 
mittee findings for FTC, Aug. 388 

Cost of absenteeism, the, Feb. 87 

Cost of capital, Finance Management Com- 
mittee (New York City Control), May 
207 

Cost system for a food-processing company, 
Smitten, Aug. 362 

Dynamic variable control, Tuttle, Feb. 62 

Management advisory services in the field of 
accounting, Grady, Aug. 370 

Pricing with direct costs, Wright, Mar. 112 

Quantitative analysis for investment deci- 
sions, Staubus, Oct. 472 

Redistribution of selling and administrative, 
Williams, Jan. 23 

Verification of charges for electric services, 
Wahlers, July 314 

Ways to combat today’s high clerical, Notaro, 
Mar. 126 

Work time equivalents for consumer de- 
crease, Dec. 598 


Deciding upon an electronic data-processing 
system, Bagby, May 216 

Deferred profit sharing today, Reininga and 
Soltow, Nov. 516 

Depreciation, inadequate in the metals many. 
facturing industry, Walker, Dec. 572 

Devaluation of foreign currencies, Miller, Aug, 
366 

Directors, staying ahead of the, Hynes, Dec. 
584 

Ditman, J. Howard, elected president Life Of. 
fice Management Association, Oct. 484 

Doing business abroad, Swantee, June 270 

Dynamic American economy, the, Upgren, 
Keezer, Butler, Woodward, Dec. 569 

Dynamic variable cost control, Tuttle, Feb. 62 


Eaton, Marquis G., nominated president of 
AIA, Aug. 383 


Economics: 
American economy’s strength, the, Nadler, 
July 327 
Appraisal of the economic scene, an, Kreps, 
Jan. 11 


Dynamic American economy, the, Upgren, 
Keezer, Butler, Woodward, Dec. 569 
Election and business activity, the, Nadler, 
May 228 
Electronics: 
CPA views mechanized accounting, Sept. 405 
Deciding upon an electronic data-processing 
system, Bagby, May 216 
Electronic data processing and the controller, 
Canning, Apr. 158 
Electronic processing of payroll, Apr. 192 
Integration of data-processing requirements 
and the design of equipment, Kircher, 
Mar. 107 
Lessons learned during installation of a 
large-scale computer, Vanselow, July 324 
On ending a univac orientation course 
(poem), Dec. 586 
Pan American’s electronic data-processing 
center, Woodbridge, Oct. 466 
Summer program at Wayne University Com- 
putation Laboratory, May 242 
Ways to combat today’s high clerical costs, 
Mar. 126. 
Employes: 
Do you know your employes? Jan. 19 
Fringe benefits, Sept. 448 
GE emergency loans to, Sept. 452 
Jobless pay law goes into effect, Feb. 85 
Optional holidays, Aug. 381 
Paid leaves for jury-military duties, Feb. 96 
Profit-sharing plan, French company adopts, 
Apr. 175 
Reference-checking forms 
personnel, Dec. 598 
Ending a univac orientation course (poem), 
on, Dec. 586 
Engineers’ salaries surveyed by AMA, Dec. 594 
Executive controls—what and why, Jerome, 
Nov. 511 
Executive development: 
Biblio, Jan. 44 
Executive behavior, Dec. 592 
Executive profile, the, Nov. 532 
Methods used to fill executive vacancies, 
May 209 
Program for the controller, Phillippe, June 


for employment 


Facsimile signature checks, Feb. 93 

Fair trade laws, Oct. 474 

Fay, C. R., Institute director at large, July 321 

Finance companies, course of action charted 
for, Blasco, Feb. 86 

Financial statements: 
Establishing policy for, Schwertz, May 222 
Survey shows annual reports streamlined, 

Feb: 91 

Ford Foundation gives $500 million to colleges 

and hospitals, Jan. 28 
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Forecasts: ; : ; z 
“Anti-chance” factor in business, Schofield, 
June 259 : 
Appraisal of the economic scene, an, Kreps, 
Jan. 11 


Business outlook, Dec. 571 

How a corporation raises capital, Finance 
Management Committee (New York City 
Control), Apr. 155 

Long-range planning, Tait, July 307 

Operating budget, the, Thompson, July 310 

Outlook for capital goods markets (MAPI), 
Feb. 91 

Streamlined inventory control and _ stabilized 
production planning, Richmond, Apr. 162 

Foreign currencies, devaluation of, Miller, Aug. 
366 


Guaranteed wage patterns forming, Aug. 375 


Highlights in world affairs, 1931-1955, Dec. 
566 

How a corporation raises capital, Finance Man- 
agement Committee (New York City Con- 
trol), Apr. 155 

How to budget and administer company con- 
tributions, Mar. 132 

How to gain an extra hour every day, Josephs, 
Apr. 174 


Inadequate depreciation in the metals manu- 
facturing industry, Walker, Dec. 572 
Industrial relations: 
industrial and manpower management, Aug. 
376 
Spending for, Jan. 41 
Inventory control: 
Continuous inventory, the, Tropp, Feb. 74 
Inventory warehouse control, June 274 
Stabilized production planning and _ stream- 
lined, Richmond, Apr. 162 
Investment: 
Group trusts, treasury ruling on, Mar. 121 
Pattern of financial asset ownership: Wiscon- 
sin individuals, 1949, Atkinson (book re- 
view ), Nov. 542 
Pooled investment 
Mar. 122 
Profile of a typical investor, Mar. 122 
Quantitative analysis for investment deci- 
sions, Staubus, Oct. 472 
Investment, return on: 
Profit planning under 
house, Jan. 21 
Relation of invested capital to profit, Shee- 
han, Oct. 463 


trusts for small firms, 


automation, Ritten- 


Jobless pay law goes into effect, new U-S., 
Feb. 85 


Key to a productive executive incentive plan, 
Patton, Sept. 410 


Labor relations: 
Controller's role in 
Carter, July 316 
Layoff funds: 
Ford’s payments to ruled deductible, Jan. 27 
Leasing vs. owning property, Mar. 140 
Letters, seventeen rules for plain, Jan. 34 
Long-range planning, Tait, July 307 
Longer-term union agreements, Sept. 423 
Lybrand award medals, gold medal to Donat 
and silver medal to Spencer, July 335 


collective bargaining, 


Machine control of records, McDaniel, Nov. 
514 
Management: 
Advisory services in the field of accounting, 
Grady, Aug. 370 
Communication: the mystery in, Pope, Jan. 
15 


Potential leadership role of the controller in 
personnel administration, Fraser, Sept. 
421 
Measurements, standard and efficiency (biblio). 
Dec. 600 
Memo to myself, Mar. 110 
Mergers and reorganizations: 
Valuations for corporate mergers and _ reor- 
ganizations, Crocheron, Oct. 468 
Metals manufacturing industry, inadequate de- 
preciation in the, Walker, Dec. 572 


National Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers: 
Bomar, Steve H., elected president 1956-57 
School for bank auditors and comptrollers, 
Apr. 193 
National Association of Cost Accountants: 
Chairmen appointed for 37th international 
cost conference, May 226 
Election of officers and directors, Aug. 383 
National Industrial Conference Board: 
Decentralized purchasing, Oct. 473 
How to budget and administer company con- 
tributions, Mar. 132 
Size of company pensions analyzed, June 296 
Tuition-aid programs, Apr. 196 
Need for research, the, Nov. 513 


Office machine operators, survey on (NOMA), 
Jan. 27 

Operating budget, the, Thompson, July 310 

Operations research and the controller, Schiff 
Nov. 522 

Outlook for capital goods markets, Feb. 91 


Paid leaves for jury-military duties, Feb. 96 
Pan American’s electronic data-processing cen 
ter, Woodbridge, Oct. 466 
Pensions: 
Liberalization of plans, Oct. 493 
Size of company pensions analyzed, June 296 
Performance, measuring by organizational 
units, accounting problems in, June 278 
Personnel administration, potential leadership 
role of the controller in, Fraser, Sept. 421 
Phillippe, Gerald L., General chairman fot 
1956 annual national conference, Aug. 381 
Planning: 
“Anti-chance’” factor in business, the, Scho- 
field, June 259 
Long-range planning, Tait, July 307 
Planning ahead for paperwork control, Sept 


427 
Preparation for growth, Arden, Feb. 59 
Profit planning under automation, Ritten 


house, Jan. 21 
Streamlined inventory control and stabilized 
production, Richmond, Apr. 162 
Preparation for growth, Arden, Feb. 59 
President looks at the controllership function, 
the, Buetow, Mar. 116; Miller, Mar. 117 
Prices: 
“Anti-chance’”’ factor in business, Schofield 
June 259 
Appraisal of the economic scene, an, Kreps, 
Jan. 11 
Pricing with direct costs, Wright, Mar. 112 
Productivity: 
Leisure and, Mar. 128 
National, Feb. 85 
Trends studied, Dec. 596 
Profit sharing: 
Deferred profit sharing today, Reininga and 
Soltow, Nov. 516 
French company adopts employe profit-shar- 
ing plan, Apr. 175 
Spreads, Feb. 83 
Profits: 
Boeing tax ruling on, Mar. 131 
Pricing with direct costs, Wright, Mar. 112 
Profit planning under automation, Ritten 
house, Jan. 21 


Relation of invested capital to profit, Shee- 
han, Oct. 463 
Public Relations: 
How to make a speech, Nov. 538 
Public relations, financial: 
Controller and, Gartley, June 263 
Establishing policy for financial 
Schwertz, May 222 
Purchasing: 
Check list, Mar. 128 
Decentralized purchasing, Oct. 473 


copy, 


Records: 
Administration seminar, Nov. 536 
Businessmen face more complex method of 
keeping cost, June 282 
Machine control of, McDaniel, Nov. 514 
Management (biblio), June 292 
Planning ahead for paperwork control, Sept. 
427 
Redistribution of selling and administrative ex- 
penses, Williams, Jan. 23 
Relation of invested capital to profit, Sheehan, 
Oct. 463 
Reports, ten reasons for improving, Aug. 361 
Research and development: 
Cost controls for, Gesick, Apr. 165 
Getting the most from product research and 
development, AMA (book review), Nov. 


343 
Operations research and the controller, Schiff, 
Nov. 522 


Preparation for growth, Arden, Feb. 59 

Research for modern controllership, Hughes, 
Sept. 413 

Resource and output trends, Nov. 534 


Salaries: 
Engineers’ studied, Dec. 594 
Executive salaries surveyed, Feb. 83 
Canadian study of executive salaries urged, 
June 280 
Middle-management survey, Sept. 446 
Speech, how to make a, Nov. 538 
Spending for industrial relations, Jan. 41 
Standard of Living (U.S.) may rise 70% by 
1996, July 331 
Streamlined inventory control and_ stabilized 
production planning, Richmond, Apr. 162 
Surveys and studies: 
Annual report, the, Apr. 191 
Annual reports streamlined, Feb. 91 
Consumer credit analyzed, Aug. 376 
Cost of absenteeism, the, Feb. 87 
Course of action charted for finance com- 
panies, Feb. 86 
Effect of credit controls, Aug. 396 
Engineers’ salaries surveyed, Dec. 594 
Executive profile, the, Nov. 532 
Executive salaries surveyed, Feb. 83 
Middle-management salary survey, Sept. 446 
Office machine operators, Jan. 27 
Outlook for capital goods markets, Feb. 91 
Paid leaves for jury-military duties, Feb. 96 
Personal savings analyzed, May 214 
Productivity trends studied, Dec. 596 
Profile of a typical investor, Mar. 122 
Salesmen’s compensation, Nov. 534 
Spending for industrial relations, Jan. 41 
State tax laws, business faces 350 changes 
in, Nov. 544 
Tuition-aid programs, Apr. 196 


Taxes: 

Accountant and, the, Feb. 90 

Accumulated earnings tax, corporations sub- 
jected to, Holzman, June 266 

Boeing tax ruling on profits, Mar. 131 

CED view on 1956 policy, Jan. 26 

Consolidated return problems, Summa, May 
212 


Highlights of 1955, Landman, Feb. 66 
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Income tax fairer, CPA’s recommend change 
to make, Jan. 26 

Pitfalls in vacation pay and fringe benefits, 
Aug. 388 

Salary, tax manager, May 244 

State tax laws, business faces 350 changes, 


Nov. 544 





Arden, Thomas T., 
Feb. 59 


Preparation for growth, 


Bagby, Wesley S., Deciding upon an electronic 
data-processing system, May 216 

Buetow, Herbert P. (joint author, Miller), 
President looks at the controllership function, 
the, Mar. 116 

Burton, F. W., Use of charts for budget devel- 
opment, Sept. 418 

Butler, William F. (joint authors, Upgren, 
Keezer, Woodward), The dynamic American 
economy, Dec. 569 


Canning, Richard G., Electronic data processing 
and the controller, Apr. 158 

Carter, Maynard F., Controller's role in collec- 
tive bargaining, July 316 

Crocheron, Clarence, Valuations for corporate 
mergers and reorganizations, Oct. 468 


Evans, M. K., Accounting problems in measur- 
ing performance by organizational units, 
June 278 


Finance Management Committee (New York 
City Control of Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica), Cost of capital, May 207 
How a corporation raises capital, Apr. 155 

Fraser, Clare, Potential leadership role of the 
— in personnel administration, Sept. 

21 


Gartley, Harold M., Financial public relations 
and the controller, June 263 

Gesick, Edward J., Cost controls for research, 
Apr. 165 

Gladson, John W., Financial and administra- 
tive accounting, Smith and Ashburne (book 
review), Jan. 32 

Grady, Paul, Management advisory services in 
the field of accounting, Aug. 370 


Haslett, J. W., Electronics in business: a case 
study in planning at the Port of New York 
Authority (book review), May 230 


Tax filing costs, employers cut, Mar. 130 
Tax savings, incentive compensation and, 
Aug. 374 
Tax workshop school plans two intensive 
fall sessions, Sept. 427 
Technical information, exchange of, McClel- 
lan, Jan. 45 


AUTHORS INDEX | 


Holzman, Robert S., Corporations subjected to 
the accumulated earnings tax, June 266 

Hughes, J. McCall, Research for modern con- 
trollership, Sept. 413 

Hynes, Harold F., Staying ahead of the di- 
rectors, Dec. 584 


Jerome, William T., Executive controls—what 
and why, Nov. 511 

Josephs, Ray, How to gain an extra hour every 
day, Apr. 174 


Keezer, Dexter M. (joint authors, Upgren, But- 
ler, Woodward), The dynamic American 
economy, Dec. 569 

Ketchum, Harold A., Philanthropic founda- 
tions, Andrews (book review), Oct. 486 

Kircher, Paul, Integration of data-processing 
requirements and the design of electronic 
equipment, Mar. 107 

Klingman, Herbert F., Administrating a con- 
version to electronic accounting, Craig (book 
review), Aug. 378 

Kreps, Theodore J., An appraisal of the eco- 
nomic scene, Jan. 11 


Landman, J. Henry, Tax highlights of 1955, 
Feb. 66 

Lewis, Ralph F., The CPA views mechanized 
accounting, Sept. 405 


Makela, Ben, An introduction to economic rea- 
soning, Robinson, Morton and Calderwood 
(book review), Apr. 178 

McCabe, Lynn A., Electronic data processing 
for business and industry, Canning (book 
review), June 284 

McClellan, Harold C., Exchange of technical 
information, Jan. 45 

McDaniel, Donald T., Machine control of rec- 
ords, Nov. 514 

Miller, John J., Devaluation of foreign curren- 
cies, Aug. 366 

Miller, L. A. (joint author, Buetow), President 
looks at the controllership function, the, Mar. 
117 
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Thayer, Ceil Smith, receives Navigators’ award, 
Apr. 177 


Wallis, Robert N., elected chairman of board 
of directors, July 321 

Warner, Philip J., elected president of NACA, 
Aug. 383 





Nadler, Marcus, Election and business activity, 
the, May 228 


Patton, Arch, Key to a productive executive ip. 
centive plan, Sept. 410 

Peirce, James L., Controllership and cost ac. 
counting, Aug. 359 

Pena, Mary, Handbook for secretaries to ac. 
countants, controllers, treasurers, Miller 
(book review), Mar. 124 

Phillippe, Gerald L., An executive develop. 
ment program for the controller, June 268 

Pope, Joseph B., Communication: The mystery 
in management, Jan. 15 


Reininga, Warren (joint author, Soltow), De. 
ferred profit sharing today, Nov. 516 

Richmond, Herbert J., Streamlined inventory 
control and stabilized production planning, 
Apr. 162 

Rittenhouse, John H., Profit planning under au- 
tomation, Jan. 20 

Ritter, William J., Effects of automation, Feb, 
84 


Schiff, Michael, Operations research and the 
controller, Nov. 522 

Schofield, Joseph J., The ‘‘anti-chance factor” 
in business, June 259 

Schwertz, Jules A., Establishing policy for f- 
nancial copy, May 222 

Shea, John C., Management policies in Amer- 
ican banks, Livingston (book review), Sept. 
440 

Sheehan, Daniel M., Relation of invested capi- 
tal to profit, Oct. 463 

Smitten, Louis J., Cost system for a food- 
processing company, Aug. 362 

Soltow, Lee (joint author, Reininga), Deferred 
profit sharing today, Nov. 516 

Staubus, George J., Quantitative analysis for 
investment decisiens, Oct. 472 

Summa, Don J., Current consolidated return 
problems, May 212 

Swantee, Paul F., Doing business abroad, June 
270 


Tait, Robert C., Long-range planning, July 307 

Taylor, Edward J., The audit of cash, Dec. 578 

Thompson, John M., The operating budget, 
July 310 

Tropp, Daniel Z., Continuous inventory, the, 
Feb. 74 

Tuttle, Fred G., Dynamic variable cost control, 
Feb. 62 


Upgren, Arthur R. (joint authors Butler, Kee- 
zer, Woodward), The dynamic American 
economy, Dec. 569 


Wahlers, Fred A., Verification of charges for 
electric services, July 314 

Walker, Wilbert A., Inadequate depreciation in 
the metals manufacturing industry, Dec. 572 

Walton, Stephen G., Tax planning for real es- 
tate, Lasser Tax Institute (book review), 
Feb. 80 

Wanner, F. Walton, Electronic computers and 
management control, Kozmetsky and Kircher 
(book review), July 328 

Williams, T. J., Redistribution of selling and 
administrative expenses, Jan. 23 s 

Woodbridge, John S., Pan American's electronic 
data-processing center, Oct. 466 

Woodward, Donald B. (joint authors, Upgren, 
Butler, Keezer), The dynamic American 
economy, Dec. 569 

Wright, W. R., Pricing with direct costs, Mar. 
112 
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IBM 


announces the 


30S 


all-purpose, electronic accounting 
system—in one unit! 


... provides “single step’’ data process- 
ing for a whole new segment of business. 

Now—for the first time—a complete, 
all-purpose electronic accounting sys- 
tem...in one unit! That’s 305 RAMAC, 
made possible by IBM’s new 5-million 
character random access memory for 
filing and instantly finding business 
facts and figures! a: 

For medium-sized businesses with 
growing accounting problems, 305 
RAMAC provides “single step” elec- 


tronic data processing. This means the 
ability to process each transaction as it 
occurs, while at the same time auto- 
matically updating every related rec- 
ord on file! For example, while com- 
pletely processing five normal invoices 
—in one minute, RAMAC will update 
all related sales, inventory, billing and 
other records at once! 

Executive inquiry into this 5-million 
digit file can be made at any time! In- 
stantly . . . and without searching or 


DATA PROCESSING e ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS e TIME EQUIPMENT e MILITARY PRODUCTS 




















sorting . . . the answer is automatically 
typed at the 305 RAMAC’s console! The 
305 RAMAC applications cover the full 
range of accounting and manufactur- 
ing control functions. Learn today how 
RAMAC will help cut costs for your 
company. Call your local IBM repre- 
sentative. 


International Business Machines Corporation 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





DATA 
PROCESSING 








Disk unit of new IBM 
305 RAMAC makes 
5,000,000 characters 
of business facts and 
figures instantly avail- 
able to medium-sized 
business operations. 





She saves half the time... 





Saves up to 50% hand motion—and 
effort! Never before have so many time- 
and-effort-saving features been placed 
on an adding machine. 

Every key operates the motor! So you 
can now forget the motor bar! No more 
back-and-forth hand motion from keys 
to motor bar. Think of the time and 
effort this saves. 

Keyboard is instantly adjustable to 
each operator's touch! No wonder oper- 
ators are so enthusiastic about it. They 


do their work faster—with up to 50% 


Oalional adding machine... 


Live keyboard* with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 


less effort. New operating advantages, 
quietness, beauty. 

“Live” KeysBoarp with Adjustable 
Key-touch plus 8 other time-saving 
features combined only on the National 
Adding Machine: 


. Subtractions in red... 


Automatic Clear 
Signal . . 
Automatic Credit Balance in red... 
\utomatic space-up of tape when total 
prints . Large Answer Dials . . 
Kasy-touch Key Action... Full-Visible 
Keyboard with Automauc cipscrs.. 
Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, on10 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


35708 


Boss saves ealll the cost! 


A National Adding Machine pays 
for itself with the time-and-effort 
it saves, then continues savings as 
yearly profit. One hour a day saved 
with this new National will, in the 
average office, repay 100% a year 
on the investment. See a demon- 
stration, today, on your own work. 
Call the nearest National branch 
office or National dealer. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Milional 


ADDING MACHINES » CASH REGISTERS — 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES ; 
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